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WRECKED AND SAVED. 


PART I. 
CHAPTER I. 


PETER Sanps stood, as to relations, alone in the 
world ; but he had had many friends raised up for 
him. 

He had been saved from a wreck. 

On the south-west coast of this island he had 
been washed on shore in a storm, tied by a silk 
handkerchief to a hen-coop; and besides this child, 
who, apparently, was about two years old, only two 
sailors were saved. They, on recovering their 
strength, were questioned about the boy. They 
could not give any account of him. They belonged 
to a Portuguese vessel laden with fruit. Passengers 
had been on board who were believed to be friends of 
their captain. One of the sailors said he had seen a 
child in some one’s arms; they had had plenty of 
work to do, and no time for observation. So the 
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child, whose young flesh was bruised, and whose life 
was at.first despaired of, remained unowned. 

He had been thrown on the beach of a sea-coast 
which bounded a property, on which there was a 
prosperous village, skirting the sea, and running 
up a sheltered valley to the mansion of the proprietor, 
who was Colonel Penwarne. The mansion stood high 
above the village, on a fine lawn surrounded by mag- 
nificent trees. 

A man who was a gardener, and who will be 
called James Gardener in this story, found the boy. 
He declared his desire to adopt him; he was a 
widower who had one child of his own, a girl called 
Mary, of twelve years old. But Colonel Penwarne 
had himself determined to bring up this boy, and 
bring him up in the Catholic faith. James Gardener 
was of no religion. A clever man, but one who, 
having no faith, still was said to lead a moral life 
and give no bad example. His wife had been a 
Catholic, and his daughter, Mary Gardener, was of 
her mother’s faith. James had a widowed sister to 
live with him called Mrs. Mills. Mrs. Mills took in 
washing, and she was bringing up her niece to the 
same work. They were glad to have the care of the 
shipwrecked child, and Colonel Penwarne paid for 
his maintenance. 
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The boy grew up, and showed a decided taste for 
machinery. There were mines not far off, and on 
any holiday Peter was sure to be where the great 
water-wheels were going round, and the stamping- 
mills were at work. He was a good boy, sweet- 
tempered, and docile. He grew up well-looking, 
with large, soft, dark eyes. He was fond of learning, 
and his friends encouraged him to work with his 
slate and copy-book; and they always made him 
speak plainly, and observe good manners. 

Colonel Penwarne took constant care of Peter. 
The boy had been conditionally baptised by Father 
Joseph, the priest who lived in the village, and he 
had then received the name of Peter Sands. As he 
grew up, there was something about him which 
every one remarked. It was a visible superiority in 
mind and manner. Colonel Penwarne never passed 
him without stopping, and frequently inquired about 
his learning. He would sometimes stop his horse 
when the boy touched his hat, and put him through 
a sort of catechism. 

‘Now, Peter, you may put your hat on. Tell 
me, if you please, how old are you ?’ 

Peter, who loved the Colonel, and knew him well 
enough to reply quite boldly, would answer, 

‘I don’t know, sir.’ | 
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Then the Colonel would laugh, and hold up 
his riding-whip in a threatening way; but Peter 
could only smile, for he knew it was done in 
joke. 

‘If you don’t know, do you think you could 
guess 2’ 

: € Yes, sir. I guess I am fourteen years old; for 
it is over twelve years since Mr. Gardener took me 
off the rocks, and they then supposed I might be 
two years old.’ 

‘ Ah, that was sad, very sad, my boy!’ 

So said Colonel Penwarne one well-remembered 
day. 

‘Very sad, my boy. But Almighty God gave 
you your life, and so remember to make a good use 
of it. Never let it be said of you, Peter, that it 
would have been better for you to have died upon 
the rocks, beat by the waves of the sea even to 
death. Now, Peter— then this lad of fourteen 
looked up into the Colonel’s face—‘now, Peter, 
remember this: we ought every one of us to die 
rather than commit a mortal sin; snd we are, as 
Catholics, bound never to follow in those foolish 
ways which end in sin. We are all bound to this 
obedience. But I consider you as doubly bound. 
Why was your life given to you when you were born 
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of the poor mother you know nothing about? Why 
were you born, I ask ?’ 

‘To love God, and to serve Him in this world, 
and to be happy with Him for ever in the next.’ 

So Peter answered in the words of his Cate- 
chism. 

‘ Yes,’ Colonel Penwarne said on that memorable 
day; ‘yes. And if you had died in your inno- 
cence, a poor baby, on the rocks, what would have 
been your state ?” 

‘ Believing that I had been baptised, I say that I 
should have been at this moment among the saints 
in heaven.’ 

‘Right, Peter. And do you think that God 
gave you life and not death for a good or a bad 
purpose ?” 

‘O Colonel, how could a bad purpose belong to 
the intentions of God ?’ 

‘Again right, quite right, Peter. But to what 
good end were you reserved ?” 

‘To win, by a good life, the reward of a good 
soldier of the Cross,’ said Peter, remembering that 
he was speaking to one of the bravest soldiers who 
had ever served his country. ‘To do good, and to 
be good.’ 

‘Very well. You are instructed. And where 
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will you get the strength to be and to do as you 
say ?” 
‘ All the children of Holy Church find safety in 


‘the Church, knowledge in her teaching, and strength 


in the Sacraments.’ 

‘And whose name do you bear ? 

‘Your own name, Colonel Penwarne; and it is 
the name of the first of the Apostles. The Holy 
Father the Pope is also known as Peter in the 
Church, as being in Peter’s place, and acting with 
his power.’ 

‘And who gave him that power ? 

‘God Himself.’ 

‘And who gave us the Church ?’ 

‘Our Lord Jesus Christ, the great Head of the 
Church, true God and true Man, to keep us all to- 
gether as one family, and to teach us all truth.’ 

‘And how many Sacraments have you received ?’ 

‘Four,’ said Peter; ‘ Baptism, Penance, Holy 
Eucharist, and Confirmation.’ 

‘And who gives these Sacraments ?’ 

‘Priests ; and Confirmation is given by a bishop; 
and Baptism can be given by a lay person if a priest 
can’t be had. And priests are made by bishops, who 
govern the Church; and our bishops have come 
down straight from the Apostles, and the Apostles 
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were made by God the Holy Ghost, who came down 
on them visibly on the day of Pentecost; and the 
Pope is the successor of St. Peter.’ 

The boy had got very animated by this time, and 
Colonel Penwarne was smiling. 

‘And how many Sacraments have I had ?’ asked 
the Colonel. 

‘Baptism, Penance, Holy Eucharist, Confirma- 
tion, and Matrimony,’ said Peter, as fast as he could 
speak; and the Colonel smiled again. 

‘And what Sacrament is that which I shall never 
have ?” 

‘Orders,’ said Peter. 

‘Tell me something about ‘ Orders.” ’ 

‘By that Sacrament priests are made.’ 

‘ And what can priests do which I can’t do ?’ 

‘They say Mass and give absolution.’ 

‘And what is Mass ?’ asked Colonel Penwarne. 

_ It seemed to Peter at that moment as a very 
solemn question. He had often been asked this 
question in the Catechism, and answered it very 
often also. He had answered it, with a heart full of 
holy fear, and with knowledge and thankfulness, in 
many places, many times—at home, at school, and 
in church ; but now, as he stood under the spreading 
blue of the summer sky, at the top of the rocky lane 
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leading down to the village, and on to the sea— 
now, when he gazed up at Colonel Penwarne’s face 
as he sat his horse so well, and looked so grand and 
yet so kind—now, Peter felt that the great truth he 
was to utter would never come more solemnly from 
his lips than at that moment. 

He said, ‘The Mass is the unbloody sacrifice of 
the Body and Blood of Christ.’ 

Colonel Penwarne took his hat from his head, 
and Peter uncovered his head also. ‘ Tell me more,’ 
said the Colonel; and Peter went on readily, 

‘The Blessed Eucharist is the true Body and 
Blood of Christ, under the appearances of bread and 
wine. The change is made when the words of con- 
secration ordained by Jesus Christ are pronounced 
by the priest in the Mass. Thus our Lord gives 
Himself to us in this Sacrament.’ 

‘And when were you last present at this ?’ 

‘ This very morning, Colonel, when you and Mrs. 
Penwarne were at Holy Communion together, when 
I served Mass, and said the Confiteor for our Com- 
munion.’ 

‘Peter,’ said this brave good soldier, with a 
sweet smile, and putting his hat on his head again, 
‘take this.’ He dropped a rosary, with a silver 
crucifix attached to it, into Peter’s hand. ‘Think of 
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us sometimes when you say us. Pray for us now, 
and at the hour of our death. Keep holy. Lead an 
industrious, prudent life. Do good to souls when 
you can for the love of our Lord. Do a little labour 
for His dear sake. Now, how do you get on with 
Mr. Breward ?’ 

‘Pretty well, I hope.’ 

‘He has just been speaking well of you. He 
says you have a wise head for your age, and a skilled 
hand. He will get you on, Peter, if he can. Good- 
day—good-bye.’ 

And Colonel Penwarne rode on. 

But he did not move twenty yards from the spot 
where Peter stood watching him. The horse fell as 
if shot, and lay for a moment like a dead thing. 
He rose, but Peter was by Colonel Penwarne’s side, 
as he lay with his head against a heap of stones. 
The horse rushed violently to the foot of the hill. 
People in the nearest cottages heard the sound of the 
runaway creature, and came in alarm and astonish- 
ment to see what was happening. Some seized the 
horse; others ran up the hilly road. They saw 
Peter, who had pulled off his jacket to roll up for 
a pillow and place under Colonel Penwarne’s head, 
and when Peter saw them he beckoned anxiously 
for them to come yet more speedily. 
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When the first got up to him—he was a sailor 
called Roper—Peter said, 

‘He has spoken twice. He said, ‘ The priest,” 
and then, ‘‘ Home.” TIl run now. O Roper!’ 
And then Peter burst into an agony of tears. 

‘Ah, yes; you’ve lost your best friend. Here, 
stay here; I’ll run for Father Joseph.’ 

‘No,’ said Peter; ‘others are coming. Some, I 
hope, have gone for the doctor. TI go; TIl obey 
him all my life.’ 

So he ran, going over the hedges and across the 
fields, till he reached the priest’s house, and found 
that he was gone three miles off, on a sick call. 

But he and the priest’s boy took blankets and a 
shutter; and as they fell in with some people to 
help them, they were as quickly as possible by the 
Colonel’s side. 

‘He is dead!’ said a gray-haired old man. ‘He 
has never spoken. He gave one stifling sort of 
sigh, and that was death.’ ' 

By this time the doctor had arrived. 

And then a sad procession was formed, and they 
went back up the hill into the wood, and among the 
flowers and shrubs that made the ornamental ground 
around Penwarne. 

They stopped under the shadow of a group of 
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chestnuts. The doctor had gone on and entered the 
house. Servants came out, running towards them ; 
and then once more the villagers went forward with 
the solemn burden of a good man’s corpse. 


CHAPTER II. 


PETER followed the bearers of Colonel Penwarne’s 
body up to his house. He had often been there 
before. But now there seemed to be an almost 
awful sadness about it. 

Round the door and on each side of it there was 
a sorrowing assemblage of servants, and coming forth 
from the porch was seen an elderly lady, with quick, 
short, trembling steps, and by her side a girl, of 
about twenty years of age, and as they met the body 
the bearers stopped, and they both dropped weeping 
on their knees. 

Peter knew them. They were Mrs. Penwarne 
and her niece, Lady Edith May; for Mrs. Pen- 
warne’s sister having married Lord Greening and . 
died, her only daughter, Lady Edith, was living at 
Penwarne during the time of her father’s absence 
in the East Indies. 

Peter did not wait to see any more. He went 
away noiselessly and got into the entrance-drive ; then 
across the farmland, where the unconscious cattle 
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were standing knee-deep in the great pool, round by 
the group of elms that cast a dark shadow on the 
quiet water, and on to a stile, on the other side of 
which was the public road. Peter sat on the top bar 
of the stile, and there, sheltered from the sun by the 
branches of a huge holly-tree, he gave way to his 
grief; covering his face with his hands, he sobbed 
and wept as if his heart were broken. 

But he had not come to the stile without a mo- 
tive. He knew that the priest would pass that way 
on his return to the village, and he waited to ask 
him to go straight to Penwarne. 

Soon a man came up the road. 

‘Have you seen Father Joseph ? asked Peter. 

‘No. He went to Stonemoor this morning.’ 

‘I know that. I am waiting to see him pass. 
But I thought that, if he had passed already, you 
would have met him.’ 

‘True. But I have not met him. However, you 
may have to sit there half the day. What’s the 
matter ?’ 

‘Mrs. Penwarne wants Father Joseph,’ said 
Peter. He could not bring his courage up to the 
point required to speak of Colonel Penwarne’s death 
to a stranger. 

Then the man went on his way; and when Peter 
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saw that he was alone he jumped down from the stile, 
and on his knees began the prayers for the dead. 

Father Joseph came soon after this, and to him 
Peter could speak, and tell all that had happened. 
He told it speedily, and Father Joseph listened. 

‘Can you take my pony home, Peter? I will go 
to Penwarne across the fields.’ 

So Peter mounted the stout pony, and Father 
Joseph got over the stile and was quickly out of 
sight. He had hardly said a word to Peter, and yet 
his lips had been moving and the boy had heard his 
voice. | 

And now Peter was alone again, going down the 
dusty road slowly, which was just what the tired 
pony seemed to like. He got to the chapel-house 
safely, and took the good little beast to its stable. 
Finding no one there, he gave the pony its hay and 
water, loosened its girths, and began to do the 
groom’s work, in which he had been instructed; for 
he was fond of horses, and the coachman at Pen- 
warne used to teach him in leisure hours, telling 
him that he liked a man to be able: to ride and drive, 
groom a horse, and handle harness, saddle, and 
bridle as one who had a knowledge of most things. 

Peter was-one of those people who can learn and 
do learn. | 


—— 
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He knew, what we ought all of us to know, that 
the seeds of knowledge grow to their perfection in 
the ground of humility. He had a teachable spirit ; 
and he never thought that he knew everything when, 
in truth, he had only begun to learn something. 

Peter was neither vain nor self-conceited; and, 
so far, he had succeeded very well in life. In fact 
he was just the boy to succeed, for he was willing to 
learn and humble enough to listen ; he was quick 
to understand and wise to remember; then, too, he 
was diligent in the practice of what he had learnt, 
and faithful to do well what he had undertaken 
to do. 

He was clever, methodical, thoughtful, industrious, 
and faithful. It may be said that it was his nature 
to persevere and to conquer. But there are many 
things which learners find in the path of persever- 
ance which are by no means pleasant; and to con- 
quer and overcome, and put a law on one’s actions 
and a curb on one’s tongue—never to give way to 
cowardice, never to turn aside with the discontented 
—all that is more than Peter’s nature could have 
done without help, and that help he got by keeping 
God in all his thoughts; and the grace so to live in 
the presence of God he got by prayer, and by going 
to Mass and the Sacraments. 
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When people said, looking at Peter, ‘ There goes 
a clever boy,’ they would have been nearer the real 
truth if they had said, ‘ There goes one who is good.’ 

This boy was in many things very different from 
other boys. Other boys had fathers and mothers 
—they were members of a family, whom they loved, 
and they loved again. They had parents to honour 
and to obey; friends and relations to listen to and 
to respect. But Peter was alone. The waves of the 
sea had cast him on the sands of the shore. He had 
never seen a relation of any kind in all his life. 

He had, however, a good strong loving heart, and 
he loved God. He thanked God for all the mercies 
that had happened to him, and for all the friendship 
and kindness he had found in the world; for the 
mercy that had taken care of him in infancy, brought 
him up as a child, and kept and taught him. 

He heartily loved those who had made a home 
for him. But had not all been the gift of God ? 

A father and mother have duties towards their 
offspring, but the kind people who had cared for 
Peter had had no duties to fulfil towards him. Their 
heavenly Father had put it into their hearts to be 
kind to Peter, and they had fulfilled their hearts’ 
desire. Peter was grateful to them, and he loved 
them. But when he thought of father, mother, and 
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friends, he looked to the Church, and found the father 
and mother and friends there. 

All this was present in a wonderful way to Peter’s 
mind as he groomed the priest’s pony on that memor- 
able day; for had not Colonel Penwarne been his 
best friend, and had he not left the earth and ap- 
peared before his God ? 

Peter prayed. What could he do but pray? 
Had not this friend paid for his maintenance, sent 
him to school, inquired as to his tastes and disposi- 
tion, and put him in the way of making the most of 
such talents as had been given to him? 

All this was true, and young and lonely as Peter 
was he felt that there had been about him the sun- 
shine of prosperity. The question very naturally 
rose in his heart as he stood there at his work, What 
will happen to me now? But as soon as the question 
came the answer followed upon it. T'he will of God. 
Yes; that had come, and would come, and whatever 
it was he must be willing to accept it. 

Then he remembered the rosary he had had given 
to him by his friend and benefactor, and he took it 
quickly from his pocket. He kissed the cross, and 
recollected those last words that desired him to pray 
for his friends as well as for himself. ‘ Pray for us,’ 
he sobbed forth, resting his hot forehead on the mane 
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of the patiently standing pony. ‘ Holy Mary, Mother 
of God, pray for us;’ for the friend who, since these 
= words had been spoken, had gone forth from this 
earth to join the holy dead, and for himself, who had to 
stay and work out his salvation according to God’s will. 

These thoughts brought the use of prayer, and 
the certainty of death, and the great responsibility of 
life very close to Peter’s mind. The truths which 
belong to religion seemed to have suddenly got so 
full of life, that all smaller things were lost in the 
contemplation of them. 

What does it profit a man if he gain the world 
and lose his own soul ? 

He had said it often, and learnt it in his Cate- 
chism; but what had happened now had made him 
know, and feel for a fact, that life is indeed given to 
us for the purpose of loving and serving God in this 
world, and living with Him for ever in the next. 

So Peter there and then made a strong resolution 
to live as a Christian ought to live, so that death 
could never take him unprepared. And he prayed a 
strong prayer, and a very sincere one, that God would — 
help him to keep his resolution, and that our Lady, 
like a mother, and St. Joseph, like a true friend and 
protector, would have a merciful care over him in life 
and death. 
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Just as he had got so far in his pious thoughts 
he was interrupted. 

Some one came to the stable-door, and Peter 
heard a voice he knew very well say, ‘ Ah, good lad; 
thank you. I was wondering who was here with the 
pony. Ah, I see. We have one more friend gone 
into eternity with a heart full of faith and prayer, and 
a life of good works. Now mind what I say—trouble 
seems to plough up the heart. And what good is 
this ploughing? It prepares the place it passes over 
for the growing of good seed. The seed springs fast. 
The dew of heaven and the gracious rain falls, and 
are quickly drunk up by the prepared soil; so will the 
seed spring in your heart all the quicker for this 
great grief. Mind—yes, mind this, Peter: that you 
bring the seed safely to the well-grown ear, and keep 
it sound for the great harvest, which is the judgment- 
day of God. A great deal of trouble we must take 
with our hearts,’ said this kind-voiced person; ‘we 
have got to do the daily care for ourselves, keeping 
our hearts clear from evil thoughts, and from the 
dangers of our froward wills, just as we should keep 
our grounds and gardens clear of weeds, and protected 
from evil accidents; and we never need be afraid of 
failing strength, for we know where to go for the 
Bread of life; and the cleansing fountain is open 
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to us in the Church—the one Holy Catholic 
Church.’ 

Then the person who thus spoke stepped forward 
to the boy’s side, and put the key of the corn-bin 
into his hand. 

‘There, take out the right measure, and don’t 
keep the good little beast waiting for his food. I see 
you have got the water; and then, if your duties 
allow of your helping me, I shall be glad of your 
services in the sacristy.’ 

‘I can come, Mrs. Beauchamp,’ said Peter. ‘No 
one will expect me to-day. Is there anybody with 
you ?” 

‘No, Iam quite by myself. I gave Millicent a 
holiday, and she went off to Treddington at five 
o’clock in the morning.’ 

Mrs. Beauchamp was Father Joseph’s sister. 
She was several years older, and she acted as his 
housekeeper. Millicent was her servant, a wise- 
hearted woman, who had lived with her fifteen years, 
ever since her thirteenth birthday. So Peter finished 
his stable-work and followed Mrs. Beauchamp into 
the priest’s house. 


CHAPTER II. 


From the house Mrs. Beauchamp led the way into 
the sacristy ; and there Peter saw that work had to 
be done in preparation for Benediction, the hour for 
which was four in the afternoon. 

It was not the first time that Peter had helped 
in this work, and he now began to do his part with- 
out a word being said or a single direction given. 

In the years that followed Peter often thought of 
that hour. It would come back to his mind like a 
picture, and his thoughts would rest upon it. For 
memory will often bring back a time which, when it 
was passing, we never tried to remember. Back it 
comes, often after many years, with many little par- 
ticulars—the hour, the sunlight, the very shadows 
on the wall. And so this hour in the sacristy, on 
this solemn day of Colonel Penwarne’s death, in 
after years came back to Peter with a comforting 
sense of a holy time—a time of solemn considera- 
tion of the last things and the last hours of life. 

Mrs. Beauchamp never spoke; neither did Peter 
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speak. He had not been brought up to be a selfish 
chatterer, fond of hearing his own voice: he seldom 
spoke to his elders or his superiors till he was 
spoken to; but he could talk very well for his years, 
and no boy living could give a more straightforward 
answer, or tell the truth, and the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, better than he could. 

But now in the sacristy he worked on silently, 
knowing what Mrs. Beauchamp wanted, and doing 
for her all he could. 

They draped the altar and placed the lights. 
The fine summer weather had covered the earth 
with flowers, and never had the chapel looked more 
bright or shown a more joyful aspect than on this 
memorable day. Peter seemed to see it all, as has 
been said, when memory reproduced this day in 
after years. The roses—some stiff and upright, and 
dark damask red; others white as driven snow; 
others, again, trailing their small-leaved branches, 
covered with the bright golden buds of the yellow 
brier; and some blushing a pale pink of the most 
delicate beauty. Before St. Joseph were white lilies, 
and geraniums blossomed at our Lady’s feet. 

Then, in the midst of all, a tall young figure 
wrapped in a long gray cloak, the face hidden by a 
veil, walked quickly, with noiseless steps, up the 
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centre alley of the little church; and Peter knew it 
was Lady Edith May. 

She stopped by the bench which the family from 
the mansion always occupied, and she knelt down 
where Colonel Penwarne had been in the habit of 
kneeling. Then she dropped her face on her hands, 
and her whole figure shook with emotion. 

She rose in a few minutes, and came on with the 
same rapid step to where Mrs. Beauchamp was 
standing. Then Mrs. Beauchamp pointed to the 
sacristy-door; and Peter went on before her, while 
she waited for Lady Edith. When Peter saw those 
two enter the room, he was going to leave it by the 
outer door; but Mrs. Beauchamp made a sign for 
him to stop. 

‘You may be wanted,’ she whispered. 

Lady Edith turned quickly to Mrs. Beauchamp ; 
and Peter saw such a sad face, it brought the tears 
into his own eyes ta see hers. She laid her head on 
Mrs. Beauchamp’s shoulder, and gasped forth these 
words, with choking sobs between : 

‘I came to say that I think—this afternoon—I 
can’t play.’ 

It was Lady Edith who always played the organ 
on Thursday afternoons: an organist from Tredding- 
ton, a town six miles off, came every Sunday. 
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‘Yes, I understand. We can do without you,’ 
answered Mrs. Beauchamp, in a soothing voice. 

‘I was afraid there might be a difficulty, because 
Miss Appleton is from home.’ 

Miss Appleton sang very well, and was able to 
lead the choir without the help of music, and she 
always played the organ when Lady Edith was away. 

‘O, we can do,’ said Mrs. Beauchamp. ‘TIl see 
to it. We have many faithful hearts among our 
singers, and the soul that is faithful can always do 
what is expected of it.’ 

This was not the first wise sentence that Peter 
had heard from this good woman’s lips that day, and 
he never forgot it. When memory brought back the 
bright flower-decked altar, and the sorrowing figure 
of Lady Edith May, there always came the words, as 
in a whisper, ‘A soul that is, faithful can always do 
what is expected of it;’ and he would treasure the 
thought up as a strong truth, to be a help to him in 
an hour of need. 

Lady Edith went into the organ-loft, and Peter 
put the sacristy quite tidy. Mrs. Beauchamp after 
this sent him into the priest’s house, remaining 
behind to speak to Lady Edith. When she entered 
the kitchen she found that Peter had been wiping 
knives and getting the dinner-tray ready, remem- 
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bering that Millicent had been away ever since five 
o'clock in the morning, and that Mrs. Beauchamp 
had undertaken the arrangement of all household 
things. Father Joseph having gone from home, Mrs. 
Beauchamp had evidently not sent, as was usual 
on such occasions, for Mary Gardener to help her. 

She smiled to see him so busy; but great tears 
were standing on her pale cheeks, and she could 
evidently hardly trust herself to speak. 

They went on about household things without 
any words, till Mrs. Beauchamp asked if Mr. Bre- 
ward was expecting Peter. 

‘No,’ said the boy, ‘he won’t expect me, I am 
sure. Everybody at Treddington and Stonemoor 
knows about our trouble by this time; and Mr. Bre- 
ward would make sure that I:should stay.’ 

‘Yes; I suppose the news must be known every- 
where. Did you stop at James Gardener’s last 
night ?’ | 
‘Yes. I came back to go to my duties, Mr. 
Breward knows.’ 

‘I’d keep you for a week if I could,’ said Mrs. 
Beauchamp. 

‘O, I should like it!’ Peter stopped his work, 
clasped his hands, turned away to hide his face, and 
sobbed aloud. The thoughts of a few days of rest, of 
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peace with his sorrowing heart, of being engaged in 
some labour for those he loved, came with such sad 
comforting sweetness, that he could not for a fow 
minutes control himself. 

‘Mr. Breward would have no objection if he were 
not over-busy,’ said Mrs. Beauchamp quietly ; ‘and 
you could go to Stonemoor after Mass to-morrow 
morning, and get his leave, and bring home a bundle 
of what you may want. Do so. I will tell Father 
Joseph. I am thinking that Mrs. Penwarne may 
like to see you ; and if she did, I should be sorry not 
to have you on the spot to wait on her immediately. 
I will write a note tó Mr. Breward. You can live 
here. I may be glad of a messenger, and there may 
be many things to do.’ 

Every word this kind friend said seemed to have 
healing in it. Peter’s heart thanked her. He felt 
very naturally that he had no spirit to go to work. 
To occupy his whole mind with the things doing at 
Stonemoor would be impossible without such a 
struggle as he seemed to be too young to make, 
What Mrs. Beauchamp had said was full of comfort 
to him. ‘Ah,’ he thought, ‘in a week’s time I could 


go to work again with a brave heart. What a mercy ` 


it will be to work about here for a few days ! O, how 
thankfal I am !’ 
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Mrs. Beauchamp, who had known Peter from the 
very first, who had held him when her brother had 
given him conditional baptism, and had never with- 
drawn her gentle supervision from him, knew as 
well what was passing in his mind as if he had found 
words to explain it to her. She had fixed her large, 
examining, gray eyes on his face for a moment, and 
read all that he felt. 

‘Let that be a settled thing,’ she said, in her 
quiet way; ‘and now, if you will lay the cloth in the 
dining-room, I think we shall have Father Joseph 
back directly, and I will put out your dinner at this 
end of the table, and just go away to make myself 
tidy.’ 
© So she followed Peter up-stairs, and made the 
dining-room look neat and pleasant, and then went 
down the passage to her own room. 

Good Mrs. Beauchamp was thinking as much of 
the living as of the dead. She had kept this boy by 
her all the morning on purpose. She had not wished 
him to be talked to by gossiping people, who would — 
have undoubtedly made many unpleasant observations. 
She knew the world well, and the world as represented 
in the village of Penwarne was a very talkative world. 

One person would have torn the boy’s heart by 
insisting on hearing every particular, just for the 
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sake of telling it all again; another would have con- 
doled with him, and have said that he must remember 
he had lost his best friend—the friend who had paid 
for his maintenance, and given him his clothing, and 
got him his education—and it would have been said 
how he must look after himself now. And, of course, 
some would have wondered if Mr. Breward had ever 
been paid any premium with him, and have supposed 
that he would now find himself turned out upon the 
world. Mrs. Beauchamp wished to keep all such 
gossiping talk away from Peter’s ears. She herself 
had many thoughts as to what the boy’s future would 
be; but she believed—and she prayed that Peter 
might be taught to know—that whatever happened 
in regard to him would be the will of God, and, 
therefore, the right thing and the best thing; the 
thing to bring him to his perfection, and to unite 
him to our Lord. 

‘Whatever happens is right. It is our evil way 
of taking it that makes it wrong.’ This was one of 
the sayings that many remembered as having come 
from her lips; and certainly there was a power in 
what she said which her hearers felt and remem- 
bered. 

All things considered, Mrs. Beauchamp was glad 
to keep Peter near her for the next few days, and as 
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he was quite at home in the priest’s house, she felt 
no difficulty as to what to do with him. 

From infancy Peter had been at home in that 
holy house. Millicent had been three years in Mrs. 
Beauchamp’s service at the time when, amidst the 
rain and wind, the beating of the waves, and the 
cries of dying men, that infant had reached the 
shore in safety. She had helped to teach him 
Catechism, made him say his hymns, encouraged 
him in useful learning, and made work a matter of 
play to him whenever he came to the house. At the 
school there were holidays on Saturday, and Peter 
had generally spent at least half that day at the 
priests house: sometimes with Father Joseph in 
the garden, often with Mrs. Beauchamp in her room, 
and at all odd times with Millicent. 

He was by nature a very handy child, and idle- 
ness was his aversion. James Gardener, with whom 
he lived, used to say he was a little vexed that he 
did not seem inclined to take to the gardening. 
‘ He likes flowers—ah, and fruit too,’ with a laugh, 
‘when they are come and ready for him, but he has 
no love of the labour that has to be given to their 
cultivation.’ 

On which Mrs. Mills, his sister, who had from 
the first acted a mother’s part by the boy, would say 
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with a smile, but still with a touch of reproof in her 
voice, ‘Nay, James; but he never gives you any 
unwilling work, and does he not read those garden- 
ing books aloud all the evening long ? 

‘Why, yes; you are just proving the truth of my 
words. He likes to know about the science, as I may 
say, but he would rather handle a steam-engine, or 
even a pump-handle, than my spade. He would 
invent the way to throw the water over the top of a 
tree, but he would not find any entertainment in 
digging the soil round its roots.’ 

‘It’s all according to nature,’ Mrs. Mills would 
reply; ‘but I always expect to see some good come 
to Peter.’ | 

‘Well, Mary, have you not something to say?’ 
James would ask of his daughter, who was not a 
person of many words. 

‘Say? what, about Peter? Why, then, Peter is 
_ Peter. No one ever expected him to be just exactly 
like other folks. I say to aunt often that he is the 
cleanest lad we wash for. He dearly loves his bath. 
The sea saved him, and I suppose he has'loved it 
ever since. Roper, too, says ‘‘ he is very steady.”’ 
Mary was engaged to be married to Roper, and Roper 
was the sailor who first came to Peter when he was 
kneeling by Colonel Penwarne’s side. 
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Thus it will be seen that Peter Sands had many 
friends, though he had no relations; and that he 
deserved, as far as was possible, the good opinions 
that had been formed of him. 

But on this day secretly every one wondered what 
would become of him now. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE priest came home in time for his dinner, which 
this day had been long waiting for him, his usual 
hour being half-past one. 

‘Sit down there, Peter; I shall make a hurried 
meal to-day. Sit down while I talk to you. I have 
been with Mrs. Penwarne, and I have had to go to 
Treddington. Mrs. Penwarne would like to see 
you, Peter.’ 

‘When ? he asked, with a gasp and quite under 
his breath. 

‘To-morrow. A priest who is staying at Tred- 
dington will be here to-night; he will say Mass in 
this church. I shall go to the mansion and say 
Mass in the chapel; I can take you. If Mrs. Pen- 
warne is well enough I think she will be sure to 
see you. You must take the rosary Colonel Pen- 
warne gave you, and try to tell her exactly, and in 
as few words as you can, all that passed—when you 
met him on the hill, I mean, immediately before his 
death.’ 
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‘Will Mrs. Penwarne want to have the rosary ?’ 
asked the boy. ‘I should find it hard to part with it.’ 

Father Joseph raised his eyes from his plate, 
and looked at Peter. 

‘O, I think I would give my life to console 
her,’ cried Peter, scarcely able to keep from loud weep- 
ing. ‘I don’t mean that I should have an unwilling 
heart about it, only a sore heart. Things may be 
very disagreeable and against one’s desires, and yet 
we may have a good consenting will. If you think, 
Father Joseph, that she wishes for the rosary, I give 
it to her in my heart now—there!’ He laid it on 
the table. ‘I give it, if she likes it, and I hope her 
possession of it may not be made sad by a knowledge 
of what the trial of it is to me.’ 

‘I think,’ said the priest, ‘that Mrs. Penwarne 
will never desire to undo any act of her lost husband’s 
life. I think she wants to see you. O, you have 
put your rosary in your pocket again, have you ?’ 

‘Please to go on and tell me why she wants to 
see me,’ said the boy, with a smile. 

‘Because to you his last words were spoken, and 
you can say what thoughts his last words expressed. 
Yours was the last face he looked on in life; you are 
the last witness to speak to the holiness of his heart, 
his love of God, and his loyalty to the Church. Peter, 
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that man had won a great name for himself on earth, 
and he had nobly filled a great place; but such words 
as he said to you, such reverence as habitually dwelt 
in his heart, were his greatest riches and his highest 
honours. Peter Penwarne lies dead, and what is it 
that we all dwell upon for our consolation? Why, 
this, and this only—that he was a good Christian, a 
holy son of Holy Church.’ 

Father Joseph rose up and said grace and a 
prayer for the dead. 

‘I think you will be wanted this evening in the 
organ-loft,’ he said; which Peter took for leave to go, 
and he therefore went quickly to Mrs. Beauchamp’s 
room. 

It was a pretty room, a part of tbe old house 
which had been added to for the church, and to 
give the priest a pleasant library. The western sun 
came through the white blinds, and made the wood 
panels which, instead of paper, covered the walls very 
bright and beautiful, and there sat Mrs. Beauchamp. 

She rose up when Peter entered, unlocked a heavy 
door, and took a square box from the cupboard behind 
the panel. 

‘Tl follow you,’ she said; and so Peter carried 
the case which contained the monstrance into the 
sacristy. 
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Before half an hour had passed the little church 
became quite full. 

That day it seemed as if everybody’s heart longed 
for the house of God, there to pour forth grief 
and get healing. That day, hearts having been 
suddenly softened, sadly bruised, and some, perhaps, 
half broken, everybody had a prayer to say and a 
grace to ask for; and everybody could give thanks, 
because he who had been so suddenly taken away 
from them had lived a life of readiness to meet death. 

This was the way in which sympathy for the 
bereaved Mrs. Penwarne was shown; the people 
flocked to church, and, after Benediction, to the con- 
fessional, to make ready for the offering of the next 
morning’s Holy Communion, because the soul of the 
greatest of all them, from the depths of a great hu- 
mility, asked their prayers. 

This afternoon, when Lady Edith May knelt in 
her uncle’s place, how many loved her! 

When the hand of the Lord presses upon us, at 
His own good time, are we not alive, every one of us, 
to the truth of our being all members of one family, 
living in one faith, moved by one love, approaching 
by one way to one end, to that great day, the day of 
death, ‘the day for which all other days were made’ ? 

One overpowering sensation of sympathy pervaded 
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the whole place. ‘Pray for us sinners, now and at the 
hour of our death,’ was said as with one heart through- 
out the whole church; and the comfort of that human 
sympathy, the source of which is in the Sacred Heart 
of our Blessed Lord, was felt by Lady Edith as an 
inexpressible blessing, and she gave God thanks. 

And so that day passed and the evening came, 
and Mary Gardener, that short-spoken, hard-working 
daughter of James Gardener, in whose house Peter 
had lived, put her head just inside the priest’s door, 
and said, 

‘Isn’t Peter coming to speak to aunt Mills before 
night? She’d take it kindly, and it’s no more than 
decent, I should say.’ And then, before it was pos- 
sible to get any answer, she turned away. 

But Peter was just outside near a hawthorn-tree, 
through the branches of which the last rays of the 
setting sun were blazing, and he said, 

‘ Let us go together.’ 

And Mary, with her ungainly ways, smiled a shy 
sort of smile and walked on, her tall gaunt figure 
towering above Peter’s head, though he was a very 
tall youth for his age. 

‘ There is only aunt and father at home,’ she said. 
‘I’m going to have a walk with Roper, and then we 
take a bit of supper with his mother. He’s off again 
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to-morrow for a ten months’ absence, he expects, and 
there is so much washing and ironing; he is obliged 
to have patience, and wait my time. Father says he 
hates so much slop about. But somebody must wash. 
And my mother died when I was but thirteen years 
old—that was the year before you came ashore—and 
he would not have wanted to work for aunt Mills and 
me too. And now I’m twenty-six, and I don’t believe 
I’ve cost him sixpence since I could do a day’s iron- 
ing. If aunt and I had not had a trade in our hands 
I wonder what we would have done, if he had died 
instead of the good Colonel. We've been saying so 
to him to-day. He’s very hard sometimes. He 
would dearly like to live like a king and keep us 
as two servants on no wages, and then where 
should we be ?’ 

‘Why, Mary,’ said Peter, ‘I never heard you say 
so many words together before in all my life !’ 

‘Well,’ said Mary bluntly, ‘and you never may 
again.’ 


CHAPTER V. 


JAMES GARDENER’S cottage was a remarkably plea- 
sant-looking place: a good brick cottage, with white 
chimneys and a slated roof, with a green-painted 
porch covered with roses and honeysuckle, and a 
glass-roofed orchard-house at one end, where, in 
large pots, grew dwarf peach-trees and plum-trees, 
apricots and nectarines. 

A thatched tool-house stood near, over which the 
branches of a fine westeria hung from the limbs of 
an old apple-tree, round which it climbed, making it 
full of beauty with its drooping flowers. There was 
a large garden attached to this cottage, and rows of 
evergreens and great towering pear-trees made shade 
where the paths went, and sheltered sunny seats. 
There was a pond too, where gold and silver fish 
were bred, and where the water-lilies lifted up their 
flowers like ivory cups among the floating leaves. 
The pond was large and edged with stone, and over 
this edge James Gardener dipped his watering-pots, 
and no greater delight had young Peter ever felt 
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than the delight of helping to water the plants on a 
summer evening. Not that he cared so very much 
about the plants; it was the fun of dipping up the 
water that he enjoyed most. Here the boy had had 
a happy childhood, and here he still at times occu- 
pied his little bedroom; but many nights in the 
week he occupied a room at Stonemoor, in the place 
where the foreman of the stone and iron works lived; 
for the walk from Stonemoor to Penwarne was long 
and dreary, and Colonel Penwarne and Father Joseph 
had so arranged as to prevent his returning every 
night. 

Peter, as he walked up to the garden-gate and 
said ‘@Good-night’ to Mary, who walked on, saw 
James smoking a pipe in the porch, and he received 
a smile and a nod from Mrs. Mills, who was busy at 
some work immediately opposite the window; but 
there was a seriousness about the woman’s smile and 
' a gravity on the face of the man, who slowly smoked 
his evening pipe, which belonged to the moment, 
and grew out of the event which had marked that day 
for ever for all the inhabitants of Penwarne. 

Peter gave his hand to James Gardener, but they 
neither of them spoke. It was Mrs. Mills’s voice- 
that uttered the words, ‘Come in, Peter. I want to 
see you. Then Peter walked into the house. 
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‘O my dear boy,’ cried the motherly voice of 
that kind-hearted woman, ‘this is a bad day for you 
and all of us, but, O, for you! I have thought of 
you all day. Don’t let it bear you down too low. 
We have all something to suffer, and the troubles 
that fall on us when we are young we grow accus- 
tomed too.’ 

‘For me?! said Peter, at a loss to know for 
the moment how he was so distinguished. ‘ Why 
for me so much more than for others ?’ 

He spoke quite naturally. He really did not 
quite understand Mrs. Mills. 

‘Now don’t let the bad pride get over you,’ she 
said. ‘Don’t you stand there a fine lad, brought up as 
carefully as any gentleman, and is there a living soul © 
from whom you can take a bit of bread and not feel 
it is charity ? and you not able to get your own liv- 
ing yet, or earn as much as would pay for the good 
clothes you wear? James has been talking of it all 
day, and tired out both me and Mary. You know 
a man may be a hard man, and yet good and kind 
in his way. He says we must look after another 
lodger, for your month will be up next week, and 
the Colonel always paid by the month, and kept in 
advance. 

‘OP said Peter, resting long on that little 
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word, with a volume of deliberation in the tone of 
his voice. 

‘He—I mean the Colonel—notwithstanding your 
having lived so much at Stonemoer, has, just to 
keep you a home here among your old friends, gone 
on with his payments. He has paid seven shillings 
a week for your board, three shillings a week for your 
room and your seat by the fire, and one shilling a 
week for your washing; and there has never been a 
quarter in which he has not given me half a sove- 
reign for looking after you, which truly I would have 
done for no more than the pleasure and company 
you have ever been tome. O, you'll keep good, my 
dear lad; you'll avoid all evil ways, you'll live a good 
life! Peter, I pray you may never fall, now that 
you must begin upon a new road and take care of 
yourself.’ 

To find himself quite the prominent person in 
the story of this sad day’s events was felt to be a 
strange thing to Peter. He knew the truth of all 
Mrs. Mills had said; but he could not bring his 
mind to dwell on himself, nor his heart to trouble 
over himself just then. 

‘There is plenty of time before next week,’ he 
said. 

‘Very true, very true. And Mary and I would 
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go away and take a house for ourselves, only she’s 
going to marry Roper; and if we left James to get a 
housekeeper he’d marry her, I suppose; and we have 
fairly muddled our brains to-day to try to get up 
some little plan to serve you, but we feel no wiser 
than when we began.’ 

. ‘ Thank you,’ said Peter. ‘You will never be 
other than thoughtful for me, I know. But it is of 
no use to think of too many things ata time. I am 
going to Stonemoor to-morrow, and I shall get Mr. 
Breward’s leave to spend a week at Father Joseph’s. 
Mrs. Beauchamp says I can be useful, and before 
the week is over I shall know more than I know 
now. And just at present I'd rather be among old 
friends.’ 

Peter’s voice failed. He could not say a word 
more, and Mrs. Mills loved him all the better for his 
emotion. ‘I only wanted to prepare you for any- 
thing that James might say. He is sure to say 
something. He has worked himself up, and he is 
hard on some points; he always was—yes, very 
hard. Here he is.’ 

And James Gardener at this moment sauntered 
into the room, holding his empty pipe. ‘ Good- 
evening, he said; ‘I have been having thoughts 
about you all day.’ 
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‘Thank you,’ said Peter. 

‘Next Monday you begin life for yourself. You 
know that, I suppose ?’ 

‘Indeed I don’t,’ said Peter. 

‘Well, I do,’ said James Gardener, in a voice 
that had some smothered anger in it; ‘I don’t let 
my lodgings without security for the payment. I 
hold myself free to let my pretty bedroom next week, 
and I have a man in my eye who will do for the 
purpose. I can’t afford to lose money. I have 
worked hard for what I have got, and a man naturally 
values worth and beauty which he has stored for 
himself, and arranged to his own taste and fancy. I 
don’t suppose that, for its size, there is a prettier 
tenement than this in the whole country. I am 
proud of my place, and proud of myself for having 
made it what it is. I don’t wish to be hard on you, 
Peter. You have grown up under this roof, and 
strengthened your limbs at play in that garden; 
you are young to be left to your own resources, and 
this place may be above you now. You must have 
learned to rough it one day, and as you have lost 
your patron you will have to begin at once. Don’t 
be down-hearted ; I will stand your friend all my life, 
and I am honest in saying so. It has been a sore 
struggle with me all day—and the women have been 
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vexed with me—but I can’t keep things wearing out 
my mind. I have other matters to dwell upon. I 
felt obliged to speak out, and so I sent Mary to 
bring you here. Perhaps she did not say that I 
sent her ?’ 

‘No; she did not say that,’ answered Peter. 

‘Well, that’s no matter; she brought you, and 
there you are. There is nothing disagreeable between 
us, I hope.’ 

‘Nothing at all,’ said Peter bravely. ‘ All you 
say is true. It is more than I have had time to 
think of. It would have.all come to me to-morrow, 
I am sure. Of course I know that I have the 
greatest possible loss in Colonel Penwarne’s death.’ 
He felt surprised at himself that he was able to say 
those words quite calmly. ‘Ofcourse I know that 
I have no chance now of many advantages that, had 
he lived, might have been mine. But I can’t say 
that I feel cast down on that account. I shall be 
very sorry to leave this pretty place, for I have never 
had .any other home—O, I shall be very sorry. I 
love it all dearly !’ 

‘Well, then, it’s all.square and straight. We, 
who have been aiways like father and son, can go on 
in our friendship; and I hope that, wherever you 
go, you will never pass us by, but look in upon us 
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whenever you can, and right glad shall we be to see 
you. I suppose you will make some bargain with 
Mr. Breward, and stay at Stonemoor. But you 
will often be here on Sundays. Come in, and be at 
home here if you do. But, my lad, I’m truly sorry 
for you. You can’t be one of such a house as 
Breward’s without money. He wants many hands, 
but not the hands of young learners like you. Ah, 
fourteen is early years at which to begin a self-sup- 
porting life. Keep steady, Peter, and let me hear 
what you settle on. Good-night, lad.’ So they 
shook hands, and Peter walked away thinking. 


CHAPTER VI. 


By eight o’clock the next morning Peter Sands was 
at Penwarne, and the first person he saw there was 
Mr. Bloomfield ; he was butler at the mansion. His 
child, a girl of about seventeen, waited on Lady 
Edith, and did many things in the house under 
Lady Penwarne’s maid, who was a widow, a woman 
of true piety and very clever. She liked Helen 
Bloomfield very much, and Helen liked Mrs. Brading. 
Of course they all knew Peter Sands. 

Peter and Mr. Bloomfield served Mass together 
that morning. The butler was a man of full fifty 
years of age; he had been in India with the Colonel, 
and had lived with him both before and after his 
marriage. He was, in fact, quite one oftheir family, 
and his conduct had always shown that their con- 
fidence in his goodness had not been in any way 
misplaced. Mr. Bloomfield liked Peter, and had a 
real interest in him, and Peter himself rejoiced in 
this man’s good opinion. 

The household and Mrs. Penwarne were at Mass. 
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Afterwards, Father Joseph took Peter to a room 
where he saw Mrs. Penwarne; it made him tremble 
to look at her. She was wrapped up in a warm 
cloak, though the summer sun already shone hotly ; 
she looked worn and shrunk, and she smiled so sadly 
when she saw Peter that it required all his strength 
to keep him from shedding tears. 

There was not a single moment of awkwardness. 
Lady Edith was there and Mrs. Brading, and they 
stood by the dear lady’s chair, and Father Joseph 
began to speak to Peter. 

By a few questions he opened the subject of that 
last interview, and the boy, knowing what was de- 
sired, and being helped by the priest, told in a con- 
nected manner how everything had happened. His 
voice faltered once or twice; he could not venture to 
look at Mrs. Penwarne, but he went on bravely, 
answering the priest’s questions, and getting on to 
that part of the story where he had to speak of the 
rosary, which, as he spoke, he took from his breast- 
pocket, and placed in the hand the listening lady 
eagerly extended for it. 

Up to this moment Mrs. Penwarne had never 
spoken. But when she took the rosary in her hand, 
and found that Peter’s story was ended, she said, 


‘Come here.’ 
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Peter went to her, and stood by her chair, Mrs. 
Brading making room for him. 

‘Take this again,’ she said; ‘a better gift no 
man could give to you. Remember what he said, 
and be good. I will never forget you.’ 

Then she got up. It seemed to Peter as if she 
had suddenly grown old and infirm. But she was 
gone, and Mr. Bloomfield came in and beckoned 
Peter to follow him. Everything was ordered for 
Peter as if he had been one of the household. And 
_ then a note was given to him. 

‘You must take this to Mr. Breward,’ said 
Father Joseph. ‘It is to ask him to come here to 
speak to me about you on Saturday next,—it will be 
the day after the funeral. And think over everything 
yourself, as well as you are able, and tell me all that 
you may have in your mind. Mrs. Penwarne will 
have to go away from this place. With as little 
delay as possible she wishes to fulfil her husband’s 
wishes and carry out his intentions. He always in- 
tended to help you on in life. Say your prayers and 
think ; but don’t talk. Idle words are lost strength ; 
and you will want all your strength at this crisis in 
your life.’ 

The experience of the evening before had been 
sufficient to make Peter acknowledge the wisdom of 
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Father Joseph’s advice. He had felt very oddly— 
he could not explain to himself how he had felt—at 
James Gardener’s, when the new position in which 
the death of Colonel Penwarne had placed him was 
brought before him in plain words. 

He was not able to support himself. A conceited 
ignorant lad might have said that he was. But 
Peter knew better. He knew that he was being 
brought up for a place in the world which he could 
not occupy independently for years to come. And in 
the mean time he knew that he must depend on the 
mercy of friends. He argued through the whole 
matter as he was walking to Stonemoor, with the 
note to Mr. Breward in his pocket. 

‘If I am helped by friends,’ he said, ‘I must be 
thankful to God and to them. I have had to be 
thankful to friends ever since I was an infant. If 
friends are lost, and if there should be none to suc- 
ceed them, I can go on being grateful for the favours 
I have already profited by. What I am friends have 
made me. I have not had any claim on them; I 
know that. It has all been pure Christian charity. 
Once Lady Edith said that it was a pleasure to help 
the deserving, and very often a duty to help the ' 
undeserving. I remember her saying it in the 
school some time ago. I remember how I felt it, 

E 
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and how I made a resolution to be a pleasure to 
my friends while I was taking their favours, and in 
future to be, in my turn, a blessing to some one else, 
if I ever had the chance.’ 

Such ideas occupied Peter’s mind as he went 
on his way. In tbis manner he was strengthening 
himself to meet all the village talk of his being a 
charity-boy. ‘I am just what God made me,’ he 
said to his arguing self, by way of a concluding 
remark, ‘and I humbly pray that I may in the 
future be that which He expects and commands me 
to be.’ 

And so, having made his mind up to this straight- 
forward course, he delivered the note, saw Mr. Bre- 
ward, got his leave for the week’s absence, and 
returned to Father Joseph with Mr. Breward’s pro- 
mise to be at Penwarne the next Saturday after- 
noon. 

And so the week went on. All preparations for 
the funeral were finished; and on Friday the body 
of the good man who had been like a father to the 
people was consigned to the grave. There had never 
before been such a funeral in that place. Peter was 
among those who served at the altar. Every heart 
was saying, ‘May the souls of the faithful departed, 
by the mercy of God, rest in peace!’ 
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It may be safely said that not one selfish thought 
was in Peter’s mind that day. | 

Then there was the reading of the will. 

Father Joseph was at the mansion. The family 
solicitor, Mr. Bennet, was there. Before this gen- 
tleman went away, he sent for Mr. Bloomfield, Mrs. 
Brading, and the housekeeper. When they entered 
the dining-roora, they found there the priest and 
Lady Edith. 

‘I sent for you,’ said Mr. Bennet, ‘at Mrs. Pen- 
warne’s suggestion, to tell you some: part of your late 
master’s will—such points as particularly concern 
this household. Everything of every kind belongs 
to his widow, subject to certain legacies, which are ` 
to be paid by the executors free of legacy duty. 
Among these legacies are, to every servant one 
year’s wages. In addition to which will be paid to 
every servant who has lived over four years in this 
service four pounds for every year of such service; 
to every one who has lived over six years in this 
service, six pounds for every year of service; and to 
such as have lived over ten years in this service, ten 
pounds for every year of service. Mr. Bloomfield has 
lived over thirty years, I think. To him there is a 
further legacy of four hundred pounds, and an an- 
nuity of twenty pounds. To the boy who was washed 
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ashore here twelve years ago, and whose maintenance 
and education Colonel Penwarne took on himself, 
there is a legacy of one thousand pounds. The 
trustees of this legacy, which was left to him more 
than seven years ago, are Father Joseph and Mr. 
James Gardener, in whose house the boy has been 
brought up. 

‘Now good-bye,’ said Mr. Bennet. ‘ We have all 
of us lost a most excellent friend. I shall be here 
again soon to settle some affairs with Mrs. Penwarne. 
The whole of this property goes, I am sorry to say, 
to a very distant cousin of the Colonel’s. The only 
landed property he had to leave are his estates in 
Wales and some farms in Buckinghamshire. The 
future possessor of this place is a man not much over 
thirty, who has never seen it, and who is a Pro- 
testant. There was a mixed marriage, and he was 
brought up by his mother, his father dying when he 
was young. He lives abroad; he is in the wine- 
trade. Good-bye once more.’ And Mr. Bennet made 
a hasty retreat, saying he should go to the stables 
and see after his gig. 

Bloomfield followed him. 

Father Joseph and Lady Edith went into the 
garden, that spread away from the end of the house 
to the grove of beech-trees; and the servants got 
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away to their own rooms. The news of the destiny 
of old Penwarne fell upon them as a sorrowful blow. 
They had never heard of it before. But so it was; 
and all life seemed to change. They could scarcely 
spare even one thought to themselves or Peter 
Sands. 


CHAPTER VII. 


But those outside the house had more leisure for 
thought, and idle tongues were even unusually busy. 

There are always plenty of people in a village like 
Penwarne whose tongues are for ever wagging as to 
their own troubles and their neighbours’ doings. 

Great surprise was shown over the news of the © 
large sum of money left for the use of Peter Sands; 
and the greatest imaginable ill-nature was exhibited - 
on the occasion. What had that boy done, people 
would like to know, that he should be remembered in - 
that manner ? p a 

They gossiped over the news. O yes; they were 
not going to say anything against the servants. They 
had worked for it. And the Colonel had been very 
rich, and he had no living children, and he could 
afford to be generous. But that boy! What had 
Peter done? They should like to know that. 

‘You stop,’ said a harsh voice, well known as 
Mary Gardener’s, to such talkers by the village pump 
—‘you stop. It is not the way to put it. The 
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question is, not what has Peter done, but what 
has the Colonel done? That is the question. He 
was rich, as you say ; and generous, as you say also— 
and he has done right. Would there have been any 
justice in his supporting a boy, and paying well for 
every bit he ate, and even for lodging, clothing, and 
washing, and giving him a good education, and then 
leaving him to the workhouse? The Colonel has 
done in his death what he would have done in his 
life if longer days had been given to him—and I wish 
you would all hold your tongues.’ 

It was strange to hear Mary talk, who was the 
most silent person in the village. Some people said 
that she had never said ten words together since her 
mother died ; others, that her father was a very hard 
man in private, and that she had had a very difficult 
life to keep it all pleasant, and that many words had 
never done with James Gardener, who was a worse 
man than he seemed. However, whatever the man 
was in the eyes of Him who sees in secret, he was a 
great personage now, being associated with Father 
Joseph as trustee for Peter Sands. 

Perhaps other people were found who secretly 
suspected James Gardener of being worse than he 
looked. | 

Mr. Bennet appeared at that pretty cottage-door 
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one afternoon, and went through the orchard-house 
to see James Gardener; and he began by saying, 
‘The choice of you as one of the trustees for the boy 
Peter was made seven years ago, when that boy was 
only seven years old. I want you to refuse to act, 
and I ask you to give it up. I will prepare a legal 
document by which another trustee can be appointed, 
and I think it had better be done directly.’ 

‘Why? asked James Gardener, with a face full 
of amazement, for truly he had never in his life felt 
‘more astonished. 

‘Because Mrs. Penwarne and others wish it. I 
wish it. As executor to the will, jomtly with Mrs. 
Penwarne, I wish it.’ 

‘What have Idone? Why do you wish it?’ 

‘It is no disgrace that I want to put. on you. It 
is, to speak plainly, because you are not fit for the 
post. In the seven years that Peter Sands has lived 
since you were named as trustee the boy has shown 
great genius, even extraordinary capacity. The trus- 
tees have under the will power to apply this money 
to his use before he is of age if it should be for his 
advantage todo so. I think he may enter on a life 
as to which you cannot be the best judge of its 
requirements or its necessities. I should like to see 
a man of a different class of life appointed—of a 
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higher education. We all think so. We mean no 
harm to you. But I assure you, you will do well for 
yourself to get rid of all responsibility in this matter.’ 

‘But I like the responsibility, and I won’t get rid 
of it,’ said James, with a smile. 

But the smile had no effect on Mr. Bennet. ‘ Take 
a week to consider of it,’ he said, and walked away. 

Mr. Bennet went to the priest’s house, and spoke 
of his visit. 

‘Why do you think evil of James Gardener ?’ 
asked Father Joseph. 

‘Well, I don’t exactly. But I have had in this 
week two telegrams from Richard Penwarne, thenext 
heir, and this morning a long letter. I never saw 
him in my life. It seems that as soon as Colonel 
Penwarne was dead this man wrote to Richard, his 
heir. By some means unknown. to me he had got 
acquainted with Mr. Penwarne’s address, and knew 
that he would succeed the Colonel. He tells him 
that he applies for the place of overlooker of the 
grounds, and he follows up the application by testi- 
monials, and gives references to Fredcote the great 
gardener at Treddington. So Mr. Penwarne answered 
my telegram announcing his relative’s death by 
another, desiring me to act for him; and this morn- 
ing’s letter tells me to give James Gardener the place 
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he applies for, and leave the estate to the bailiff, who 
must, for the present, live in the mansion. He says 
he has got to start for the Cape in a few days, and 
that he can’t visit England till next year.’ 

‘And what have you done?’ 

‘I have sent my brother, who is associated with 
me in the business, as you know, to the South of 
France to see Mr. Penwarne. In the mean time I say 
nothing to James Gardener. But I don’t like him.’ 

‘And is everything to be arranged thus speedily ?’ 

*Yes; and at Mrs. Penwarne’s request.’ 

‘I know that she and Lady Edith go to London 
on Tuesday.’ 

‘Yes, and I don’t believe that she will ever come 
back. But mind! I don’t like James Gardener.’ 

‘You must not prejudice me? said the priest, 
with a smile. And so they parted. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE meeting that had been appointed to take place 
at Penwarne with Mr. Breward, on the subject of Peter 
Sands, had occurred, and had ended in a manner 
satisfactory to all parties. 

Mrs. Penwarne had herself seen Mr. Breward, 
and he had heard a few facts from her own lips 
as to Peter, which had made him answer her 
with great kindness and liberality. She told him 
that Colonel Penwarne, seeing that Peter showed a 
mind and abilities above the usual level, had de- 
termined to do as much for him as might be neces- 
sary to get him the fair reward of industry and in- 
tellect, but always with the understanding that he 
turned out good and steady, as well as apt to learn 
and willing to work. Dying as he had done, the 
thousand pounds left in his will represented his 
good intentions, but that something more would be 
required to represent the care that, had he lived, he 
would have bestowed on the boy. 

‘Can you help me ? had been Mrs. Penwarne’s 
final words to Mr. Breward. `. 
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‘ Of course,’ he had replied. ‘The first thing he 


= wants is a home.’ 


‘Yes.’ 

‘I cannot take him in myself. I have had a great 
charge thrown on me—a youth of nineteen, not too 
steady, early allowed to frequent dangerous places, 
and to be in bad company. . He is as much as Mrs. 
Breward and I can look after. But I think my two 
aunts would take him in as a lodger, at any rate for 
a beginning.” 7 

‘The Miss Lances ?” 

‘Yes. They have had a friend, a lady, living 
with them; she has gone, and I think they might 
be persuaded.’ 

‘And as to terms ?”:. 

‘I can’t be sure—board, lodging, and washing. 
There is a very good bedroom, one end fitted up as a 
sitting-room. I'll let you know. It would be a very 
genteel sort of home. A worse place, as the opinion 
of the world goes, however, would do for a working 
youth. Idon’t hide that from you. Only I don’t 
know of any at this moment.’ 

‘ E should like to place him at your aunts’—his 
case is peculiar—and for six years I will undertake 
that he shall be provided for. I hope he may be 
those years with you.’ 
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Mr. Breward said he hoped it also; that he 
liked Peter very much. Even for the sake of 
her to whom he spoke, he would do his best for 
Peter. 

‘But, indeed,’ he said, ‘I find no fault with the 
lad. He is a model of diligence, and I trust my 
nephew may profit by his example. Our Fred has 
never had Peter’s good teaching. He is my sister’s 
child. She was never a Catholic. I got the grace 
of conversion and married a Catholic wife. My 
sister was my Senior, and married a man in a good 
partnership in the coal-trade. Her husband died 
and left her with this only boy. Prosperity was the 
ruin of her husband. His recklessness and drinking 
brought him to his end in a hurry.’ 

Mr. Breward was saying all this as he walked 
away from Penwarne in Father Joseph’s com- 
pany. 

As the priest asked him to go on, he entered into 
more particulars, and said that his nephew, Fred 
Drake, would inherit an independence, and that he 
kept his brother-in-law’s share in the coal company, 
and overlooked and managed the corresponding share 
of work for this youth’s benefit. He said he should 
give up the Stonemoor branch of business as soon 
as Fred was twenty-five, at which time, by the terms 
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of the partnership, he should be free, and Fred could 
act for himself. 

‘That,’ he said, ‘will be in six years’ time, just 
at the date of Peter’s being paid his thousand 
pounds.’ 

When this had been said the priest and Mr. 
Breward had reached the point in their walk where 
their ways separated, and after saying ‘ Good-bye’ 
very kindly, Father Joseph took his way to the 
village. 

He met James Gardener, who stopped and said 
he wanted a word with him. | 

‘Why, sir, should the lawyer want me to retire 
from my trusteeship ?’ he asked. 

‘I can’t tellyou exactly. He had a strong opinion 
that a different sort of person would be desirable. 
There are great and unusual powers given to the 
trustees in this case, and I am quite certain that 
when last I spoke to Mr. Bennet I should have been 
glad to retire from the responsibility myself. But 
all that is over now. We shall have no need to act 
on our discretion, as the will allowed. Mrs. Pen- 
warne has taken all upon herself. She pays for 
Peter for six years, at the end of which period we go 
out of office.’ 

‘ Six years !’ 
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‘Yes. We don’t know his exact age, so a term 
was fixed. He will be somewhere between twenty 
and twenty-one by that time. Mr. Breward finds 
him work.’ 

‘And no pay ?’ 

‘Yes; as may be agreed on. He will take that 
for himself. He will have to clothe himself; and we 
can trust Peter.’ 

‘And the interest of the thousand pounds ?’ 

‘It will be lodged in Three per cent Consols, as 
the will directs; and we have only twice a year to 
sign a paper by which Mr. Bennet will be enabled to 
invest the interest for the increase of the principal. 
It will be an additional two hundred pounds for the 
boy. Good-morning.’ 

So the priest hurried on; and James Gardener 
stood still. 

The hungry look of this man, whose one fault was 
a guilty greed of gain, was fixed on Peter’s money. 
‘Six years! I shall be only fifty-eight. - I will never 
lose sight of that money. IfI get what I have asked 
for, I shall be well off. I have got my savings. TIl 
buy a share in the coal company. I'll be useful. 
They shall not be able to do without me. I know 
more of Fred Drake than any of them. Six years! 
It’s odd. Both the boys come into their money at 
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the same time. I'll make my fortune that way. TI 
do something to astonish the world one day.’ And 
James Gardener, with his avaricious thoughts, feed- 
ing his heart on dangerous food, stood still, pre- 
tending to find something to do with a honeysuckle 
in the hedge loaded with flower, and enjoyed him- 
self. 

And now let us turn to Peter, and see how he 
took his good fortune. It came on him suddenly, 
after having been called a charity-boy, and after 
more pity and good advice than has been recorded 
here. 

He was told the whole truth simply.. 

He put his cap on and went up to the mansion, 
and asked to see Lady Edith. 

She came to him where he stood alone in the 
housekeeper’s room. She was young, not more than 
twenty years of age, and she was very beautiful, at 
least in Peter’s eyes, for he felt how gracefully she 
walked, and saw how her black hair was wreathed 
about her small head by Helen Bloomfield’s clever 
fingers. He felt her sweet, slow, quiet smile, that 
always seemed so good and true, and he had a strong 
opinion as to her holiness. 

When she came into the room she looked 
| strangely, for her heavy black dress made her seem 
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older. She was pale, and her voice was low and 
sad. 

Peter stood there with a flushed warm face and 
bright earnest eyes. 

He had to keep his hands tightly clasped as a 
sort of discipline to. prevent his saying too much 
or speaking too eagerly. 

‘Iam come to say that Iam thankful. I have 
been told. Lady Edith, could you tell Mrs. Pen- 
warne ?” | 

‘What am I to tell her, Peter ?’ she asked gently, 
with a smile covering her quiet face, as she looked 
at the agitated boy. 

‘Tell her—tell her that I know—know how good 
he has been to me; how good she is. I can’t say 
any more—’ 

‘Yes, you can,’ said the lady. 

‘What—what must I say? I can say anything. 
I should have dropped under the weight of it all if 
I had not seen you, I think. I was sure you would 
speak for me. What else can I say? 

‘O Peter!’ The soft dark eyes were fastened on 
Peter, almost with laughter in them. But they said 
something to the boy, and he dropped upon his 
knees. 

The tears in his eyes fell now, and he cried out, 

F 
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not loudly, but from the very depth of his grateful 
soul, 

ʻO Sacred Heart! O Sacred Heart! Heart 
of Jesus! All the good thoughts they had -towards 
me were the inspirations of that Heart; from the 
Heart of Jesus flows all good and all joy.’ 


CHAPTER IX. 


‘Yrs,’ said Lady Edith, when the boy rose from his 
knees; ‘I can now say to my dear aunt what she 
would like to hear. And I can now give you this—’ 
She held a paper in her hand on which some writing 

showed. | 

‘It is her writing!’ exclaimed Peter, his voice 
trembling with happiness. 

‘She thought of writing a note to you, to say 
good-bye. You may never see her again, you know. 
But instead of a note, such as she might have 
written, she gave me this paper with a few words on 
it only. They are the words of one whom the 
Church has honoured, whom we are taught to love.’ 
Then she gave the paper into Peter’s hands, and he 
read these words : 

‘Let us belong to God by love, to our superiors 
by submission, and to our neighbours by charity. 

‘We must fight against ourselves to the end, and 
die with our arms in our hands, for the crown is 
given only to the victorious.’ 
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Peter folded the paper and placed it between the 
leaves of a prayer-book he had in his pocket, and 
then after a few more words he left the room, and, 
knowing his way quite well, he ran down-stairs and 
out into the shrubbery which sheltered the court at 
the back ofthe mansion, and so got out to the public 
road which led down to the village. He did not 
loiter. He had one thing more to do before he 
could rest a moment on the way. He got to the 
priest’s garden, ran through it to the door of the 
church which Father Joseph used, and was soon on 
his knees before the Blessed Sacrament. 

This boy had never known a relation in his life. 
He had never had a real home, and as yet he had 
never earned a day’s payment for a day’s work. Yet 
he was there well clothed, well fed, safely housed, 
wise with good teaching, full of health and vigour, 
with good prospects in life, and his baptismal inno- 
cence unstained by wilful sin. The Church had been 
his mother, her devout children his friends, her 
priests his teachers, her promises his inheritance, 
her Sacraments his strength ; and now, on his knees 
before our Lord, he made his thanksgivings, and he 
asked for help: ‘ Lord, teach me to love Thee !’ 

His soul knew, without any more teaching than 
God had given it, that ‘the love of Jesus is never 
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idle in the heart in which it dwells.’ In these 


few words he asked for more than any tongue can 
tell. 
One day more made the village desolate. Mrs. 


Penwarne and her niece left the place. A crowd of 
people went up the hill and lined the road from the 
entrance-gate to the distance of full a mile, and most 
of them had some little token of mourning about 
them. 

The carriage moved slowly on. 

Mrs. Penwarne had. had it opened that she 
might see the faces of many friends as she said 
‘Good-bye.’ She was in tears, and yet she looked at 
them, spoke once or twice, and waved her hand in 
affectionate farewell when the coachman stopped his 
horses at the turn into the great road to the railway- 
station at Treddington. | 

Then Lady Edith desired the servant to close the 
carriage, which was done; and so the sight of their 
long-loved friend was lost, and the people, many of — 
them with hearts full of prayer, returned to their 
homes. 

Several gentlemen from the neighbourhood met 
Mrs. Penwarne and her niece at the railway-station, 
where they remained till she was gone. It was 
known before night that Mr. Bloomfield had re- 
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ceived a telegram to say that they had arrived safely 
in London, and found all things properly in order. - 
There was plenty of talk in, the village that 
day. | 
All the servants had been discharged except Mrs. 
Brading and two footmen—the elder was to be in 
the butler’s place. All the servants who were dis- 
charged and left at Penwarne had leave to stay in the 
house for a month on board-wages if they liked to do 
80. a. 
Mr. Bloomfield was going into the coal-trade at 
Treddington. Mr. Breward had found an opening 
for him. He had already suited himself with a 
home. His daughter was to go into a house of 
business. James Gardener .was appointed to the 
sole care of the grounds, gardens, and woods, at a 
high salary, out of which he was to pay for all extra 
services, which at many times of the year it would be 
necessary to find for the woods and the ornamental 
pleasure-grounds. He was appointed to this by the 
new possessor of the estate, and Mr. Reves, the 
bailiff, was to take charge of the mansion and live in 
it as soon as the servants should have departed. 
Thesé arrangements were enough to keep people 
talking, and talk they did, with all possible freedom. 
In the midst of it Peter had his trials. Rude lads 
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tried to get some fun out of annoying him. James 
Gardener, with a little ill-nature, encouraged them. 
They touched their hats, and called Peter ‘ Squire.’ 

Peter remonstrated once, twice—then threatened | 
‘If you insult me by trying to make me ridiculous, 
Ill teach you manners.’ 

‘ Get away to Treddington,’ said Mrs. Beauchamp, 
laughing, ‘and don’t try to teach people what they 
have no desire to learn. Forget and forgive, and 
don’t look so hot over it!’ 

‘But it is the month of July,’ expostulated 
) Peter, glad to turn what had vexed him into a little 
merriment. 

‘You will be wanted to take the ‘ writing from 
dictation ” class in the adult school to-night, and to 
lead the singing. We have to arrange it all on a 
new plan now we have lost Lady Edith. And, Peter, 
shake hands with all the young men and bid them 
good-bye. Ask for their good wishes in the work of 
making a home for yourself. Part in a friendly way 
with those who are older and worse off than your- 
self, and don’t mind about boys and children. Go 
and get the books out; we shall be very busy to- 
night. After you have prepared the rooms go to 
James Gardener and bid him good-bye, and go to 
Mrs. Roper for the same purpose. I would not 
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have you go anywhere else. I want to go to 
Treddington myself to-morrow, and you can drive me 
in the pony-carriage.’ 

So Mrs. Beauchamp set Peter to work, and 
arranged for his departure from Penwarne. 


PART IT. 


CHAPTER I.. 


Tris almost impossible to imagme any house of its 
kind more: perfect than that: occupied by Miss Jane 
Lance and her sister. These ladies were between 
sixty and sixty-five years of age; very good, decidedly 
well-looking, always well dressed; models of neatness 
and niceness, and perfectly well mannered. 

In former days they had kept a young ladies’ 
school, and many residents in Treddington had 
received their early instructions at their hands. 
Mrs. Penwarne knew them well, and Lady Edith 
knew them also. Colonel Penwarne had been m the 
frequent habit of calling to see them, and fruit, 
flowers, and game—through summer and winter— 
had regularly been sent to them by his orders. 

These good ladies were converts of about ten 
years’ standing, and even their most disapproving 
neighbours could not do other than admit the firm- 
ness with which they had carried out their convic- 
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tions, and the quiet consistency which marked their 
daily life. They had now two pupils, their ne- 
phew’s little girls, and they had had a lady living 
with them for two years. This lady had lately gone 
with some friends to New Zealand. 

Into the room occupied by this friend Peter 
Sands had been introduced by Mr. Breward, on the 
evening ofthe day when he had driven Mrs. Beau- 
champ in the pony-carriage to Treddington, with the 
boy employed to take care of the pony in the seat 
behind, who took Peter’s place and drove his mis- 
tress back to Penwarne, after she had paid a visit 
to Miss Lance and her sister, and left Peter Sands 
standing by Mr. Breward’s side at the door of his 
new home. 

Having brought him to this new home, in the 
midst of scenes very different from all that he had 
left—among new friends, and surrounded by new 
duties—we must let three years pass over Peter’s life 
before we look at him again. 

After three years. 

From fourteen or nearly fifteen years of age to 
probably nearly eighteen. 

What was Peter like ? 

- Let us take a look at him. He is in rather a 
remarkable situation. 
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He is, in fact, on the roof of Miss Lance’s house, 
just where a stack of chimneys comes up, and there, 
where the flat roof allowed it, he has constructed a 
roomy place for plants and flowering shrubs, with a 
glass roof, and warmed by the heat of the kitchen- 
flue. He is most successful in his gardening in this 
situation, and supplies Miss Lance with roses in the 
winter; and dwarf fruit-trees—plums and peaches— 
beautiful both in fruit and flower ; and as to camellias 
and azalias, all Treddington comes to see them as 
they adorn a flower-stand in the drawing-room. 

James Gardener comes too, and admires and 
laughs. ‘He would never have grown them,’ he 
says, ‘if some contrivance had not been necessary 
for collecting, heating, and getting water, and keep- 
ing an equal temperature, and suchlike. It was 
always the machinery part of a thing that pleased 
Peter Sands.’ | 

Peter has become a very fine young man; tall, 
strongly made, and decidedly good-looking. He has 
improved in every way. His education has gone on. 
He has gone to an evening class, and has been found 
to have a decided turn for mathematics. He works 
at learning Latin with the priest, and he can talk 
French with Miss Lance and her sister, and little 
Annie and Jane Breward, with considerable fluency. 
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He is in Mr. Breward’s counting-house, and gets 
a respectable salary. 

He does not live for himself alone. 

Those words which were among the last ever 
spoken by Colonel Penwarne, ‘ Do:a little labour for 
His dear sake,’ have lived in: Peter’s heart and borne 
good fruit.. 

He is a member of the Society of St. Vincent of 
Paul, he belongs to the Young Men’s Catholic Asso- 
‘ciation, he serves Mass daily, and is steady at his 
duties; and perhaps it ought to: be- mentioned in 
his praise that. he is not spoilt by the interest taken 
in him by Miss Lance. and her sister. They admire 
and love him. They pray for him, and: give thanks 
for him too. There: is not anything within their 
power that they would-not do for Peter Sands. And 
Peter is grateful. He knows. how good they are, 
and he yields to their wise wishes for his im- 
provement. 

They have provided the means for his obtaining 
a good knowledge of English literature; they have 
been great helps to him in his scientific pursuits ; 
and Miss Jane, who was really a learned woman, had 
been a great assistance and pleasure to him in the 
study of mathematics. 

These dear ladies were glad not to sink into idle- 
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ness after lives of teaching and learning, of reading 
and thought. They were very glad to be of use to 
their young friend, and they had reason to be 
gratified at the youth’s progress. 

Life had become a prosperous thing for Peter 
Sands ; and prosperity is a trial—we all know that. 
Yet, perhaps, all this prosperity was a less trial to 
Peter, because of a certain simplicity of character 
which belonged to him, and which the early, faithful, 
persevering teaching of holy friends had fostered and 
strengthened. - 

The youth still carried about with him the spirit 
of his childhood. There was meekness, frankness, 
and candour in all his conduct. The aged loved 
him, the poor welcomed him; children ran to him 
as if he were still a child like themselves. And 
this was because he was a Christian ; because he not 
only knew the Catholic faith and believed. it, but 
because he also practised it always; because he not 
only loved God, but served Him; served Him in his 
duty towards his neighbour, and in his forgetfulness 
of self. 

By his distaste for all that was against the 
Catholic Church, or in any degree contrary to Chris- 
tian morals, or injurious to Christian perfection, he 
showed his love for God. And yet he was not 
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quick to see evil in his neighbours; he lived in holy 
ignorance of other people’s faults, and by giving 
them credit for the sincerity that lived,in his own 
heart he led many to righteousness, without being 
aware of the good that he was doing and had done. 

Such in youth was Peter Sands. 

Mrs. Beauchamp, who watched him closely, and 
gave him many a prayer as she sat busy over her 
good works in her pretty little panelled parlour, said 
that he owed something to the fact of his being so 
truly an orphan, without parents or relatives, with- 
out a friend from any family connection. God alone 
had given him all that he had; God alone had raised 
up for him friends, teachers, home, sustenance, and 
the very garments that for many years had clothed 
him. | 

Millicent, the maid-servant at Father Joseph’s, 
used to consider all this sometimes. She had lived 
there since her childhood, as we know, and was a 
faithful friend in the household. 

‘Do you ever think it all through ?’ she said one 
day to Peter. ‘Do you ever think how few human 
attacuments you have any right to, and what such 
a state should do for you ? 

‘I am free to serve God,’ answered Peter. ‘Free 
to do a little good for His dear sake ; free to be 
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thankful, and to count up His gifts, and to say after 
every reckoning, “God alone !”’ 

Such was Peter Sands after these three years. 
And now let us look at our other friends and 
acquaintances. l 

Father Joseph’s hair was grayer, and he stooped 
a little. In all other things to outward eyes he was 
just the same. Peter used to get to Penwarne oc- 
casionally, and if he could get there very early on a 
summer morning, he would serve Mass as if he had 
never left the village and was still a young boy. On 
such days he would enjoy a ramble down the sands, 
standing still for a moment’s thought where the pile 
of rocks stood, beneath the shelter of which he had 
been washed ashore, scarred and bruised, but saved 
for a good life by the will of God. He would then 
visit old friends. He would have tobacco for one, a 
packet of tea for another, smiles and happy words 
for all. Qld Mrs. Roper lived now with Mary 
Gardener, in the pretty house which had long been 
Peter’s home. James Gardener had prospered; 
prospered wonderfully. He had taken a house at 
Treddington, near Mr. Bloomfield’s coal-stores—he 
was in partnership with Mr. Bloomfield—and his 
sister, Mrs. Mills, he had placed in this new house to 
keep it, and look after the counting-house; to keep 
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all clean and safe, and be a useful matronly help to 
Mr. Bloomfield and his daughter. Helen Bloom- 
field was in a dressmaker’s house. She lived there. 
But when her father could have her at the house 
near the coal-stores she went gladly, and many a 
happy hour did she pass with him, Mrs. Mills act- 
ing as her friend in many ways, and growing very 
fond of Helen. It pleased Mrs. Mills to find James 
Gardener prosper so well, and grow rich so speedily. 
Her rooms were gay with flowers from Penwarne, 
and she made her brother’s bargains with the fruit- 
shops at Treddington, and proved herself to be a 
valuable steward to him in such matters. James 
Gardener lived in the gardener’s cottage at Pen- 
warne. He had the gardens in his own hands, and 
made money by them. 

Penwarne House had been let for the last two 
years. 

The heir had come to England and visited Mr. 
Bennet. He had looked over Penwarne, and pro- 
nounced the mansion to be too large for his own 
occupation. He had said that it required a man of 
fortune to live in it, and keep up everything properly. 
And so it had been let to a wealthy tenant, who was 
equally kind to Catholics and Protestants, and very 
civil to Father Joseph. 
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Mrs. Roper and Mary Gardener washed for the 
mansion, and as Mr. Cleverly disliked all trouble, 
and wished to make the term of his tenancy easy and 
comfortable, he let the first arrangement go on with 
James Gardener, and himself purchased the fruit 
and vegetables required for the house. 

A small greenhouse and garden were kept apart 
for Mrs. Cleverly’s pleasure, and James was paid for 
keeping them in order. It turned out to be a very 
profitable arrangement. 

James Gardener entered into many very paying 
speculations; not only in plants, shrubs, and trees, 
but in buying and selling timber. He had built 
some small houses, bought land, let it out at high 
rents as cottage-gardens, and, being liberal with 
labour, gifts of seeds, and valuable advice, he became 
a very popular landlord. It was evident that he was 
growing rapidly rich, and people began to wonder 
where the money came from. 

Then it was said that James Gardener had been 
a saving man all his life, and had wisely kept his 
money safe till he had found investments making 
sure, speedy, and rich returns. And James was 
happy. He loved money with all his soul. 


CHAPTER II. 


PETER Sanvs did not lead a dull life at Treddington. 
The ladies in whose house he lodged saw many 
friends, and they all got to know and like Peter. 
Mr. Breward, too, finding Peter so thoroughly well 
conducted, and so entirely to be depended upon, 
introduced him to many persons whose acquaintance 
was a credit to him. | 

He had another and a very powerful reason for 
making Peter known to persons whom he valued : 
he did it for the sake of Frederick Drake. He wished 
Peter to influence his nephew. Though Drake was 
not a Catholic he was one to acknowledge merit, and 
to distinguish good from evil, and he liked Peter. 
They had become close friends before this three 
years of Peter’s residence in Treddington had run 
out; but this friendship bore sorrowful fruit often, 
and Peter was often sad about Fred Drake. The 
young man was in Mr. Bennet’s office. He was 
clever enough, of a lively disposition, and fond of 
society. In fact he was too fond of company, and 
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he liked the society of those who flattered him. 
This evil had taken deep root in Fred’s heart before 
he knew Peter. On knowing him, he felt a great 
longing for his praise; but though he found in his 
new acquaintance a cheerful educated companion, he 
did not get from him that wordy praise which his 
heart hungered after. 

It was not a good youth’s real heartfelt appro- 
bation that Drake craved after; what he enjoyed was 
praise, the incense of flattery was dear to him; he 
would do anything to get it. He was the victim of 
self-love. 

But there was, nevertheless, a great deal of good 
in Frederick Drake. 

Talking, boastful, conceited, worldly company 
had made him what he was. He knew that he 
should be what his small world called quite a rich 
man in a few years’ time, and so he worked only just 
enough to keep his place and avoid Mr. Bennet’s 
displeasure ; and he put no heart into his work at all. 

Peter was too modest a youth to be over ready 
with advice; but even Peter took Fred to task at 
last. And, in fact, up in that glass-roofed bower 
which Peter had on the roof of Miss Lance’s house 
they once got quite angry over it. Frederick said 
that he was then twenty-two, and that he had been 
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a petted boy, and had begun life late; that he had 
very large expectations from the coal company, in 
which his late father’s share was of considerable 
value, and he thought that he ought to have been 
placed in the office of the coal business, and not at 
Mr. Bennet’s. Also he thought that there had been 
a great injustice in postponing his coming of age till 
he was twenty-five. ‘I ought to have had it all 
now, he said angrily. This was Fred Drake’s view 
of his position. 

On the other side, Peter pleaded in this way— 
that he had been brought up to the profession of a 
gentleman; that the coal-merchants, in whose firm 
his father had been, had made their own bargain 
when Fred was an infant in his mother’s arms, and 
that they had not wanted his services as a boy. 
That, ever since his father’s death, three hundred a 
year had been received from the firm, of which two 
hundred a year had been used to pay off the princi- 
pal and interest of money borrowed on that security 
to pay off his father’s debts, and that these debts 
would be paid in three years’ time, when Fred would 
either go into the business himself or receive seven 
thousand pounds, at the option of the members of 
the firm. ‘You will,’ concluded Peter, ‘be, at 


twenty-five, a member of a good profession, with a 
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fortune of seven thousand pounds, no one having 
lost a farthing by your father, and yourself being 
uninjured.’ 

When Peter, on this memorable summer even- 
ing, said this, Fred laughed —‘ Which is all you 
know about it,’ said Fred. 

But Peter reminded Fred that he could not help 
knowing the truth ; in his position, trusted in various 
ways by Mr. Breward, he had been told the circum- 
stances, and made familiar with the accounts. ‘ You 
know this,’ he said. 

‘And do you suppose I have lived on the beg- 
garly allowance of fifty pounds a year made me by 
my uncle? The rest of the hundred a year is sup- 
posed to pay for my board and lodging in his family. 
Of course I know that he invests it, because he has 
said that it may buy me furniture for a house in the 
days to come; but.still I have for myself—for clothes, 
pocket-money, amusements, everything—this paltry 
fifty pounds a year. Why, it can’t be done.’ 

‘You don’t subscribe to more amusements than 
I do; you are not dressed better; you have no 
more ready cash; I have only forty pounds a year 
for all you reckon up. I am in as good company ; I—’ 

‘O, stop. Yes; you are in as good company— 
yes, a good deal better company. You are steady, 
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charitable, with a sovereign for the priest, and more 
for education. O, yes; don’t get so red. Don’t I 
know? And you build a greenhouse, and row a 
boat, and study geology, and have a collection of 
fossils—’ : 

‘Tl give you a thrashing if you don’t stop, or 
kick you down-stairs, which would be easier,’ said 
Peter quietly. - | | 

‘Why, so you may, and so you could; but don’t 
you know that it is bad company that spends your 
money? What has a-pack of card-sharpers and 
money-lenders got to do with good company? Was 
it good company that took a hundred pounds out of 
my pocket at the last Treddington races ?’ 

‘But that was all settled. Mr. Breward got to 
know, and he spoke to you, and paid it.’ 

‘It was paid—that is, one hundred was paid out 
of that store that he has laid by instead of taking it 
for my board—yes; but, Peter—’ 7 

‘Well?’ It was quite a terrible moment to this 
youth, for he felt that something bad was coming. 
‘Well ?” 

‘That was scarcely half of what I owed. He was 
so good and forgiving about it, I had not the heart 
to tell him that he had only heard half of the folly I 
had committed. So I had to get the rest.’ 
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‘Get the rest!’ exclaimed Peter. 

‘Yes, of course. J was obliged to do it. There 
would have been a clamour if I had not paid the 
debts of which my uncle did not know.’ 

‘And how did you get it?’ asked Peter very 
quietly. 

‘Of course you know.’ 

‘I know that there are mioney-lenders, who 
would advance you small sums for a larger sum to 
be received in three years’ time.’ 

‘ Just so,’ said Fred, nodding his head. 

‘And which of them accommodated you ? 

‘James Gardener, of course.’ 

Peter felt as if he had been stabbed; but he hid 
the pain by turning his head aside, and pretending 
to be attracted by the view that lay spread below 
them. 

‘Look out, Fred. See the shipping, the wharves, 
the storehouses; the masts are as thick as a forest ; 
well, not all the wealth there represented could stand 
what you are doing, if carried on perseveringly by 
lavish hands like yours. You are not fond of work. 
You have not the perseverance, perhaps not the con- 
stitution, to make your fortune for yourself. You 
have had a sum of money secured to you, and you 
are spending it; that is, you are giving it away to 
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money-lenders before you have seen it yourself. 
How much do you think is gone?” 

‘A thousand pounds,’ said Fred. 

‘It’s tea-time,’ said Peter. ‘ Will you go home, 
and bring your accounts to my room, and let me look 
them through with you? I have rather a head for 
that kind of thing, you know.’ 

Peter spoke very quietly. He was afraid of vexing 
Fred, and making him repent of having trusted him ; 
and he was longing from the bottom of his heart to do 
him good. He would not wait for an answer. He took 
Fred with him to Miss Lance’s tea-table. He even 
stayed there while Fred sang songs to Miss Lance’s 
accompaniment. But at last, about nine o'clock, 
he had Fred safe in his room, with all the sad truth 
spread out before him. l 

A far worse story it was than even Fred | himself 
seemed to know; and there were a few- bursts of 
desperation from the misguided man while the whole 
history was being revealed by Peter, and placed in 
black and white before him. 

There must, however, be just a word of mercy 
spoken in Fred’s favour. Until he entered his 
uncle’s house his bringing up had been one con- 
tinued act of indulgence. His own desires had been 
his only law. The effects now were sad indeed. 


CHAPTER III. 


In this way, and with this knowledge, closed the 
third year of Peter’s life at Treddington. 

Time went on; a fourth and a fifth year passed. 

Peter had risen to a place of trust. All Mr. 
Breward’s accounts passed through his hands. 

It was a great deal to do, and it required a steady 
head and extraordinary accuracy. 

Peter had invented an improvement to the ordi- 
nary machinery used in Mr. Breward’s works at 
Stonemoor, which resulted in a great saving of 
labour and risk to the men, and of money to their 
employers. This thing had been the work of his 
leisure hours. All his days were absorbed by the 
accounts, and his daily labour was of an anxious 
sort. Peter, however, stood.it well. He liked Mr. 
Breward very much, and he would have done any- 
- thing for him. 

Mr. Breward looked on Peter with gratitude as 
well as pleasure, and the dear Miss Lances were 
prouder than ever of him. In fact all Treddington 
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by this time took an interest in Peter; and not only 
Father Joseph, but also the priest of the Treddington 
mission, Dr. Beauclerk, watched him with joy and 
thankfulness. 

When his invention was completed, and liked by 
masters and men, Mrs. Penwarne was written to, and 
she sent Peter messages through Father Joseph, and 
she asked him to come to London and explain his 
work to her. With extreme pleasure Peter went to 
London, and was taken by Dr. Beauclerk to Mrs. 
Penwarne. He was so happy, he could have knelt 
to thank her for all she had done for him. So 
genuine, however, were his feelings that she felt all 
he wished to say; she knew him for what he was, 
and he had an inexpressibly pleasing sensation of 
being understood as he answered her questions, and 
stood happy beneath -her smiles. 

Peter and Dr. Beauclerk lunched with Mrs. Pen- 
warne. She sent her servants away, and Lady 
Edith, who was there,- said, ‘You and I, Peter 
Sands, must wait on our elders to-day.’ And this 
they did, as far as such attendance was needed ; and 
then he returned to the station by himself, for Dr. 
Beauclerk was going to spend a few days with a 
friend. 

Before he left Mrs. Penwarne’s presence she had 
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said these words to him: ‘When your salary was . 
raised about two years ago, you refused to take any 
longer the money I had paid Miss Lance for your 
living there. I ought to say that they refused to 
have a higher payment when I offered it to them, 
as you grew into manhood. I laid by the money 
when you no longer accepted it; you will receive it 
next year with the money left you by my husband. 
What I gave you only represented in some degree the 
faithful interest with which he would have regarded 
you had he lived. My young friend, I ask your 
prayers.’ 

Then he began to speak, or rather to try to 
speak, for his heart was too full for him to say what 
he felt; but she stopped him. 

‘Lay up any gratitude you may feel for him and 


' mein that Sacred Heart where we shall be sure to 


find it. I am old, Peter,’ she went on, with her calm 
eyes fixed smilingly on the young man’s face. 
‘Death is near. Death, it is said, may overtake the 
young, but the old go forth to meet him. Well, re- 
member this, in the life that lies before you, that 
God, in His might and mercy, never deserts those - 
who serve Him—never / Never leaves those to them- 
selves whose faith and devotion are known unto Him.’ 
‘That is how we pray,’ said Peter. 
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‘That is what we experience,’ said Mrs. Pen- 
warne. And so they parted. 

As Peter came back in the railway-carriage, those 
words, ‘whose faith and devotion are known unto 
Him,’ seemed to be all round him, as it were, in the 
air. Mrs. Penwarne’s sweet gentle voice seemed to 
linger in his ears. 

When he reached Treddington he went straight 
to the Catholic church. He walked in and knelt 
down. Several people were there saying their even- 
ing prayers. Still in his heart. those words were 
sounding, and that strong assurance that under no 
conceivable circumstances should that soul be de- 
serted or left in any way alone whose faith and 
devotion God knew. The words were familiar 
enough, but they seemed to have gathered a remark- 
able power that day. Then Peter went home, was 
happy, and merry too, with Miss Lance and Miss 
Jane; he met Mr. and Mrs. Breward there, and the 
two young girls and Frederick Drake. Fred sang 
out of tune, and his cousins laughed at him. Peter 
tried a trio with the girls, and they had an encore. 
He told them of his visit, of all that could interest 
or amuse his hearers, and went tired, but well 
pleased, to rest. 

He paid one visit to his bower among the chim- 
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ney-stacks. The pale clear light of a full moon fell 
upon Treddington, and lighted up the docks, and fell 
on the broad water, which heaved gently beneath the 
sky. The shadows were broad and black; the out- 
lines of the buildings, distinctly marked, gave 
grandeur to things which were not worth a second 
glance by day. A great silence seemed to have 
fallen on that populous city, so full of life, so crowded 
with human interests, where the great battle of good 
and evil went on ceaselessly, and where the cause of 
Christ in each human heart was being lost or won. 
Peter turned his eyes from the view of the town 
so full of life, so crowded with souls, and looked 
on the opposite side to the landscape which was 
spread at the back of the terrace of which Miss 
Lance’s house was the most spacious, standing at 
the end, and having a garden at the back and a 
shrubbery at the side. There lay a long level tract of 
grass-land, where a river flowed which now showed 
in the light like silver by the side of the walk 
through the long meadows which led to the cricket- 
ground, and by which he often walked to Stonemoor. 
The contrast of the two scenes was great, and his 
heart seemed to swell with many meditations. 

How much would he, Peter Sands, in the life of 
his manhood have to do with all he then looked 
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upon? He could not live for ever protected and be- 
lieved in as he then lived in his fair, prosperous, 
and successful youth. | 

Then he remembered the last gift that Mrs. Pen- 
warne had sent him, nearly five years back, by the 
hands of Lady Edith; and standing there, so near 
heaven as it looked, and so above the world, he 
repeated the words that written paper had contained: 

‘Let us belong to God by love, to our superiors 
by submission, and to our neighbours by charity. 

‘We must fight against ourselves to the end, and 
die with our arms in our hands, for the crown is 
given only to the victorious.’ 

So ended that day. 

The next day ended in a very different manner. 

Once more the moon rose with its full fair light, 
as full and fair as the light of the night before, to the 
gazers on the quiet open country and in the noisy 
crowded streets ; but Peter had walked to the top of 
the town, where the streets had come to an end, and 
there he loitered, where well-built brick cottages 
stood at short distances by the wayside. He waited 
for an omnibus which would soon pass by. 

It came, and he got up to an outside seat, and 
went as far as where Mrs. Penwarne, on the day of 
her departure, had taken her last leave of her village 
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friends, and proceeded to the Treddington railway- 
station. Just where Lady Edith had ordered the 
carriage to be closed, and where their last leave had 
been taken of Penwarne, Peter Sands got down; he 
saw the omnibus go upon its way, and he stood still, 
lonely and thoughtful. 


CHAPTER IV. 


In a minute more Peter was going at a good pace 
down the hill to the village of Penwarne. He 
passed the stile on which he had sat watching and 
waiting for Father Joseph on the day of Colonel 
Penwarne’s death. There was the same sort of bit 
of dry earth as that on which he had knelt down 
when he had found himself alone, and prayed for 
the dead. Five years had passed, and, with him, 
all things had changed. He, the village boy, the 
child maintained and taught by the bounty of Colonel 
Penwarne, was there again—a man. A man in inde- 
pendent circumstances, with excellent prospects in 
life; admired, respected, sought after, trusted. 

Up to that day how plain his way had seemed to 
be! how easy it had been to walk in it! But now 
something had happened and his way was dark. 
He wanted guidance, and he was going to seek it of 
Father Joseph. 

He got to the priest’s house. It was approaching 
ten o’clock at night. ‘Can I sleep here?’ he asked 
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of Millicent, as she opened the door and let him in 
with words of welcome. 

‘I suppose so ; there is no one here, and the spare 
room is always ready. Does Missis expect you, or 
have you written to Father Joseph ?’ 

‘No; I am not expected. Let me see Father 
Joseph directly.’ 

‘ He is in the church,’ said Millicent. 

On that Peter went by the priest’s door through 
the sacristy into the church, and he saw there Father 
Joseph on his knees. He knelt down in his sight 
and prayed heartily till the priest rose up, when he 
followed him. ‘ Why, Peter !’ 

‘Yes. Let me stay here for the night.’ 

‘Of course. There is nothing wrong ?’ 

‘I want to speak to you. Can I have half an 
hour directly ?’ 

Father Joseph brought Peter to his own room. 
He closed the window, through which a strong frag- 
rance from the sweetbrier had suddenly reminded 
Peter of old days; and then he drew a dark curtain 
close, and lighted the lamp. 

Peter seated himself, produced a pocket-book, and 
said, ‘I have been thinking myself half crazed. I 
can’t act for myself; I have been miserable. It 
seems to me as if I could have borne anything else 
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in life better than the thing that has happened. And 
yet Ihave made up my mind what to do; only I 
can’t do it without your help; and if I could I 
wouldn’t. The decision must lie with you.’ 

‘What is the matter, then? And what is it that’ 
you wish to do?’ 

‘This is it,’ said Peter. He dropped his face in his 
hands for a minute, as he sat with his elbows resting 
on the table ; and when he raised his hands, it was a 
puzzled and very anxious countenance that the priest 
looked on, and it made Father Joseph feel astonished. 

«Tell it all simply—tell all, straight out,’ he said, 
speaking very seriously, and with that gentle air of 
holy authority that Peter had always loved to listen 
to and obey. 

But now Peter began to make a bargain. ‘ Kvery- 
thing must be in perfect confidence. You will pro- 
mise solemnly never to betray what I shall say to you.’ 

‘Speak out. Tell all. Don’t make conditions. 
If you cannot trust my judgment and my discretion, 
don’t speak at all.’ 

‘Father,’ said Peter pleadingly, ‘it is about some 
one—not exactly about myself. Mr. Breward has 
been robbed, and I know all. And I want — well, 
promise to treat this as a confidence which is not to 
be betrayed.’ 
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‘I promise,’ said the priest. 

‘Then look here.’ Peter took out of his breast- 
pocket a small tied-up parcel, and as he opened it he 
said, ‘This morning Mr. and Mrs. Breward went off 
early to take their little girls to school at Boulogne. 
They are going to be absent ten days; they are going 
to spend a day at Amiens, and they are going to 
Paris.” Father Joseph signified by a movement of 
his head that he knew all that. 

‘Yesterday I was all day in London,’ said Peter. 
‘This morning I went to the railway-station to see 
Mr. Breward off, and be of use to them if I could. 
After he was in the carriage—there were other people 
with them—he took a card out of his pocket, wrote a 
few words on it, gave it to me as I stood by the win- 
dow, and said, ‘‘ See to it, will you?’ I answered 
“ Yes ;” and the train went off. Well, there is the 
card ;’ and Peter put into Father Joseph’s hand a 
card with these words on it, written under Mr. 
Breward’s name : 

‘I received ninety-seven pounds this morning, 
and gave it to Fred to place in the bank for me.’ 

Father Joseph read the words, and said, ‘ Go on.’ 

‘Fred was at Miss Lance’s last night. He was 
rather odd and agitated, sang out of tune, and did 
not take his cousin’s laughter with as much good 
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temper as usual. As I walked back with the card in 
my hand it all came before me very vividly. I had 
known that Drake had frequently got himself into 
money difficulties. It was then ten o’clock, and the 
bank could only be just opened. I went straight 
to Mr. Breward’s house and asked for Fred. He 
was gone out. I went to Mr. Bennet’s office. He 
had not been there. I went to the bank and saw 
Mr. Maynard. He had not been there. I returned 
to Mr. Breward’s. I found Fred in the dining-room, 
and he was drinking wine—helping himself to what 
had been left on the sideboard. I made no observa- 
tion on that. But it was very unlike Fred to drink 
in the morning. He hus no bad propensity of that 
kind as far as I know, and I think I know him well. 
I said, “ I want to have that ninety-seven pounds 
banked, Fred. Come and do it. Iam going to 
balance books to-day.” He turned white and hastily 
drank another glass of wine. ‘‘ What do you know 
about it?” he said. ‘‘ Don’t I knowall about it? 
Does it not come into my business to know? I pro- 
mised Mr. Breward—” I never said any more. Fred 
staggered towards me. I thought he was trying to 
strike me. I took him by the shoulders and flung 
him into a great chair. I know how to manageFred ; 
you must believe me there. Sharp words are the best 
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weapons. I said, ‘“ You give up that money, or Pll 
expose you.” I held him by his collar. I said, “No 
nonsense. You know you are not fit to be trusted 
with money. You know I may be called to account 
for not having cautioned your uncle against you. An 
unexpected payment was made only this morning 
after the trunks were corded, and you have the money. 
Come with me to the bank immediately. I suspect 
you—I have reason to suspect you. Why were you 
drinking before twelve o’clock? Answer me about 
the money.” I shook his senses into him as he sat 
staring in the chair. ‘‘ Come,” I said, ‘‘ out with the 
truth, and make haste too. Where’s the money ?” 
Then, half choked as he was, with his own agitation 
and my usage of him, he gasped out, ‘‘ Hold, hold! 
I have not got it. I—I—T've paid it away—borrowed 
it—only borrowed it: Im going to confess it all 
when my uncle comes back.” I would not listen to 
that sort of thing. And at last, to make my story 
as short as I can, I got out of him that he had paid 
the ninety-seven pounds to a man to whom he had 
made a boast of having the money, and who had ob- 
tained power over him.’ 

‘And you have long known that he was untrust- 
worthy as to money matters?’ said Father Joseph. 

‘For two years, at least, I have known that he 
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spent, gambled, and made bets on the turf, beyond 
his means, and that he had gone to money-lenders, 
and that he had been accommodated by their giving 
him the sums required, on his placing in their hands 
security for the repayment; the sums to be paid 
exceeding very largely what he had ever received—to 
be paid when he received his money in a year’s time. 
Fred’s character is guessed at, and he will never be 
received into the firm. He will have his seven thou- 
sand pounds, and so be got rid of. I know that. I 
have been hard at work with him all day. He would 
not have three thousand pounds of his own if he were 
to get it all directly and pay up his liabilities. How 
much he will sink in another year, if he can’t be 
helped out of his troubles, nobody knows.’ 

‘And who is his enemy in all this? He must 
have dealings with some one who takes Satan’s side 
in this matter. Who is he ?’ 

‘James Gardener,’ said Peter. 

And then there was silence between those two for 
a moment, for Father Joseph was shocked, and, for 
the moment, puzzled. 

‘Peter,’ he said, ‘have you any idea what it 
would be best to do ?’ 

‘I know what I want to do—what it would be 
best for me to do.’ 
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‘Tell me.’ 

‘This is it. The whole story has been revealed 
tome. Fred has not concealed anything. I know 
all. His enemy throughout, his tempter, the sug- 
gester of evil, and the man who has stolen his money 
from him, and greatly enriched himself by iniquitous 
gains, is James Gardener. There is a second sinner 
who pretends to lend the money, but he is James 
Gardener’s tool. He lends little more than his name, 
that Gardener may not get talked about. James 
Gardener makes it worth this poor wretch’s while, of 
course; but when Fred’s affairs come to be settled 
the money will flow into James Gardener’s pocket, 
for he has all the securities ; and he has this morn- 
ing walked off with ninety-seven pounds in hard cash. 
This money must be repaid immediately. It cannot 
be got from James Gardener without a thorough 
exposure of all his transactions, and that would be 
his ruin. He saved my life; he found me on the 
rocks; his sister took care of me; and for twelve 
years James and his daughter and Mrs. Mills gave 
me a good home. Though they were paid they did 
that for me which I would now repay. So my desire 
is this. There is money which I can have with the 
leave of my trustees. You and he can give your 
consent, and I can go to London to-morrow, get the 
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money, and lodge it in the bank before three o’clock 
in the afternoon. This will give us power over 
James. We will use this power in this way: Mr. 
Breward shall hear of the state of his nephew’s 
affairs, and he shall know that James has made him- 
self sole creditor. An arrangement must be come to 
by which James shall immediately receive a certain 
sum, and by this payment Fred must be free. Then 
we will get Fred Drake out of Treddington. This 
morning’s work, which was a barefaced theft, and 
known to be a theft by James Gardener, who, in fact, 
suggested it, has put the power into our hands. By 
paying back the money I can hold James to the course 
I have mentioned. Will you consent ?’ 

‘Where is James ?’ 

‘I sent a messenger to him this afternoon. I told 
him to come here to-morrow at ten o’clock to meet 
me, a8 he might be required to give his signature 
with yours to a paper of importance, and that he 
must not fail to be punctual. I received an answer 
to the effect that he would be here as desired.’ 

‘And when he comes what will ‘you say ?’ 

‘I will say everything to him that I have now 
said to you. I shall tell him all I know. I shall 
say that Fred is to be saved; and I will put all the 
money-lending, everything, except this morning’s 
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theft, into Mr. Breward’s hands, or into the hands of 
some one whom he shall appoint to-morrow.’ 

‘Let me thoroughly understand you. You will 
tell Mr. Breward all about his nephew, only conceal- 
ing this morning’s theft; and you will cover that 
with money of your own, paying it in to-morrow before 
the bank closes, in order to save James Gardener, 
who saved your life as an infant, from ruin.’ 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘I cannot consent to that,’ said Father Joseph. 
‘Why should not this man Gardener refund the 
money himself?’ 

‘O, he shall if he will, of course,’ said Peter. 
‘But that must be the next consideration. I will do 
nothing to make him. I could not make him pay the 
money without handing him over to the law, and that 
is the thing I want to avoid. But he shall be an 
honest man if he will.’ 7 

‘Now, Peter, listen to this. Mr. Breward has a 
right to know all about his ewn affairs, and all about 
the conduct of his nephew concerning them ; and you 
have no right to conceal anything.’ 


CHAPTER V. 


‘Dip you intend to try to keep this repayment of 
Mr. Breward’s money a secret always?’ asked Father 
Joseph of Peter the next morning, as they sat 
together after Mass. 

‘I did, though I hate secrets,’ said Peter. ‘If 
Fred would tell his uncle himself that he had stolen 
his money I should like him all the better for it. For 
myself I still wish two things: not to be the means 
of ruining James Gardener—I wish to hide his sin, 
and to make amends for it; and I wish by this act to 
bring him to come to an immediate settlement with 
Fred, and to deliver Fred from temptation in 
future. As to the money, I don’t care about that. 
Fred may repay me if he pleases, and if ever he 
is able to do so; and even Gardener may refund 
the money — perhaps’ he will. The real use of 
my money is that, with your help, I can put the 
right sum into the bank before three o’clock this 
afternoon. That is enough for me to think of at 


present.’ 
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‘There comes James Gardener. He is punctual,’ 
said Father Joseph. 

There was no time to be lost. As soon as he was 
seated Peter began. ‘Ihave sent for you because I 
thought that your signature might be wanted; but 
first of all’—he looked straight into James’s face with 
his honest courageous eyes—‘ it is no use mincing 
matters, and the plainest words will be easiest under- 
stood. Yesterday you induced Frederick Drake to 
steal ninety-seven pounds of his uncle’s money, and 
you received the same, knowing it to be stolen. In 
fact, by threats and hard talking you made Fred 
steal it. It must be repaid. It must be in the bank 
to-day. Ifnot paid to-day, I shall charge both Fred 
Drake and you before the magistrate.’ 

‘You speak loud, young man.’ 

‘No, I do not,’ said Peter. ‘But I speak plainly, 
as I must speak. I have here all Fred Drake’s 
accounts with you; every letter and every document 
is in my possession. All that has been going on 
between you has now come toan end. But Mr. 
Breward’s money is my concern, and must be this 
day refunded. Where is the money ?” 

‘You have no proof that I ever had it.’ 

‘You deny it?’ 

‘I said you had no proof.’ 
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‘Then I give you in charge.’ Peter rose from 
his seat, and said, ‘ May I drive back in your pony- 
carriage, Father Joseph ? I shall scarcely be in time 
if I walk—you know what I mean.’ 

Peter looked very pale. 

Then Father Joseph spoke. ‘Gardener,’ he said, 
‘your own conscience is your best adviser. You 
received this money ?’ 

‘He owed me that, and more.’ 

‘ That is, young Drake owed you that, and more?’ 

‘But I won’t convict myself.’ 

‘ He has given you up—Drake has. Peter Sands 
wants to keep this last act, in which the bank and 
Mr. Breward are concerned, separate from all private 
accounts which may lie between you and Drake. 
This can only be done by refunding the money. It 
is right for you to do so.’ 

‘T can’t, sir.’ 

It seemed as if this wretched man was unable to 
do other than utter the truth in the presence of 
God’s priest. 

‘Do you realise the consequences? Peter Sands 
cannot do other than have the culprit secured. He 
cannot join in cheating Mr. Breward.’ 

‘Ido not deny that I took the money, because 
he owed me that, and more. - But I cannot repay it 
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to-day. I have to give three days’ notice where I 
have placed it. It is not in my power to raise 
ninety-seven pounds by three o'clock.’ The man, 
who now saw his position, betrayed his misery by 
a sob. ‘I must abide the consequences. I can’t 
do it. I could do it three days hence, and I will 
do it. Won’t that do? 

‘We cannot have any secret about it,’ said Father 
Joseph. ‘This youth, this Peter Sands, whose life 
you saved, desires to cover the debt by money of his 
own, which you and I, as his trustees, could enable 
him to get this afternoon. To-morrow is the day, 
as he has told me, on which he sees and signs the 
bank-books in Mr. Breward’s place. He desires to 
shield you, knowing the ruin that exposure must 
bring on you; but by this act he not only wishes to 
save your character, but he wishes to conceal yester- 
day’s theft—I can call it by no milder name—from 
Mr. Breward. But I will not consent to his mislead- 
ing Mr. Breward. His employer has a right to know 
what he knows. So I only mention Peter’s wishes 
to convince you of his good-will. I refuse my con- 
sent to any secrecy between him and his employer. 
By your own act the money can be placed to Mr. 
Breward’s account three days hence. Mr. Breward 
will have the circumstances pointed out to him, and the 
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wrong day of payment will be explained in the only 
honourable way—by telling him the truth. The ninety- 
seven pounds will appear in next month’s account 
with the bank, and not in this month’s account— 
this month’s account will be made up to-morrow.’ 

It would be impossible to imagine anything more 
utterly fallen and miserable than was James Gar- 
déner’s whole appearance and manner. He’ would 
have given up all his ill-gotten gains, from the first 
beginning of his evil courses, to keep the transac- 
tion of the morning before from Mr. Breward. He 
said that he knew Mr. Breward’s disposition, his 
severity, his determination of character, and that he 
would never forgive him for having had anything to 
do with his nephew or for interfering with his affairs. 

It wrung Peter’s heart to listen to him. 

But Father Joseph was firm and resolute. 

‘I can do no other than I have said. You must 
make out an order for the ninety-seven pounds be- 
fore you leave this house; and you und I must 
go together to the bank where you have deposited 
your money without delay. In this way public 
exposure may be saved; and when Mr. Breward 
arranges his nephew’s affairs with you, which he will 
do on his return—TI shall hasten his return, if pos- 
sible—you will find, I think, that you can trust his 
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kindness. He will neither wish to expose his nephew 
nor you.’ : 

Peter had not had to say more than a very few 
words. The priests pony was harnessed, and all 
three left the house together. James Gardener, 
accompanied by Father Joseph, went to the bank 
where he deposited money, and arranged for the 
ninety-seven pounds to be paid to Mr. Breward’s 
account at the bank at Treddington in three days’ 
time; and then Gardener went back to Penwarne 
on foot, and Father Joseph drove to Miss Lance’s 
house to tell Peter that the thing was done. 

At kind Miss Lance’s he found Peter involved in 
another distress. Drake had been there to find 
Peter, and hearing of his having gone to Father 
Joseph, he had exhibited so much distress that the 
dear ladies had tried to comfort him, and of course 
asked what was the matter; and Frederick Drake 
had told all. It almost made Father Joseph laugh 
to see Peter’s face as he said, 

‘I couldn’t have kept the thing quiet, however 
much I had tried. While I was planning the way to 
make restitution in secret, Frederick was explaining 
it all.’ 

For James Gardener’s sake, Father Joseph now 
told Frederick Drake to hold his tongue. 
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‘We can depend on both of you,’ he said to the 
good ladies; ‘and I command Frederick, in Honour’s 
name, to hold his tongue.’ 

‘You are no better than Gardener,’ he said to 
Fred. ‘You have no right to fling a stone at him. 
You were willing to fall and glad to be tempted. If 
you were a Catholic, my poor young friend, I should 
speak differently. But this I can say to you—that - 
people who, to show their own penitence, betray the 
sins of their neighbours, are not often believed in. 
Don’t talk about James Gardener; think of yourself. 
Is it not true that, if you had not been so easy a 
prey, he would not have been so great a sinner ?’ 

All this was said boldly, and, in a way, even 
cheerfully. 

The Misses Lance gave their word that they 
would not talk, and they asked Father Joseph to 
luncheon. As it still wanted an hour to that meal, 
the young men sauntered away to talk together, 
and Father Joseph went to see Dr. Beauclerk. 

Before the evening came, the good spirits of 
Frederick Drake were pretty well restored; and Peter 
Sands himself breathed freely when he found, after 
three days’ time, that the ninety-seven pounds were 
safely lodged and placed to Mr. Breward’s credit in 
the Treddington bank. 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE ten days that Peter had to live through during 
Mr. Breward’s absence from home were ten days of 
heart-ache and brain-puzzle. 

Drake was so queer he did not know what to 
make of him. Mr. Bennet had been displeased at 
his inattention to his office duties, and had threat- 
ened to complain of him to his uncle as soon as he 
returned. Of course Drake brought all his griefs to 
Peter. He said he was broken-down, poor, and 
miserable; that he dreaded the exposure of his folly 
to his uncle, and yet longed to have everything 
known, as the only way to get strength for himself 
and protection against Gardener. He said he hated 
Gardener and was afraid of him, and that he should 
not be surprised at any vengeance that James Gar- 
dener might take upon him. | 

Then also Peter had sorrowful suspicions as to 
Fred drinking more than was good for him; and, 
after the experience of one evening at Mr. Breward’s 
house, he had steadily refused to go again, but had 
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made Drake free at any time of his own room, and of 


his glass bower on the house-top. 


So it happened that from morning to night Peter 


had no time to himself. And when he went to rest 
he lay awake haunted by thoughts of Drake, and 
unhappy at speeches that young man had made. 
All these undisciplined speeches tended towards one 
idea—that Fred Drake hated James Gardener. The 
poor young man reckoned up the money he had 
actually spent ; then the money that his uncle might 
consider to be the honest interest on the borrowed 
money; then a further sum which probably would 
be paid as a bonus to James Gardener if he con- 
sented to a private arrangement of these money 
affairs, which were unquestionably disgraceful to 
Drake, without giving unnecessary trouble. Drake 
now knew that he would never be admitted into the 
firm from which he drew his money. He could not 
be described as the kind of character to do credit to 
a large business conducted on honest principles by a 
set of thoroughly steady men—he had lost that 
chance of improving his fortune; and he had greatly 
diminished the sum of money they had agreed to 
pay him. Past folly, present pain, and future need 
were very unpleasant subjects of meditation to this 
misguided young man, who acknowledged his wilful- 
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ness only with an angry repentance and a vindictive 
feeling towards James Gardener, which it greatly 
troubled Peter Sands to see. 

However, there was nothing to be done but to 
bear it; and bear it Peter did as well as he was 
able. But his life had grown heavy with this trouble 
weighing on it, and he looked out for something to 
console himself with. 

He visited the poor ‘and needy, comforted the 
afflicted, and taught the ignorant. Still, wherever 
he went the thought of Fred Drake haunted him. 
It was a sad thing to think of Drake’s bitter spirit 
and sore heart; of his angry regret, which was no 
true repentance, but a vexation of spirit which led 
to no good result, but often to the terrible indulgence 
of drinking. . 

This foolish youth hated the past, which he 
could never recall, and deadened the regrets of the 
present moment by taking more wine than was good 
for him. Most heartily did Peter desire the return 
of Mr. Breward. Inthe mean time he had to do the 
best he could for Fred; and it was a wearing work. 

It came naturally to Peter Sands at this time to 
pray frequently. He had been taught to mark the 
day with many pious ejaculations, and to give his 
hours and the work that filled them up to God. 
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But now those holy thoughts came oftener, and 
many true thanksgivings came also; for he had been 
strengthened from childhood by the Sacraments, 
kept safe by good teaching, and, by good guidance, 
kept in the way of life. He felt very strongly that 
he had more to be thankful for than other men; and 
he prayed for a heart of love. ‘ Lord, teach me to 
love Thee !’ 

Once, during this weary ten days, after having 
long. listened to Fred Drake’s bitter discontented 
moanings, Peter took his hat and stick and started 
on a walk by himself, longing for the refreshment of 
pure air, eager for exercise, and wanting to be alone 
with the smiling earth full of the promise of harvest 
and the quiet unclouded sky. This was on the 
afternoon of a sweet calm day, and he walked with 
vigour like one rejoicing to be at peace and alone. 
He returned from this country ramble by a way 
which brought him into the middle of Treddington, 
and he found himself close to Mr. Bloomfield’s house, 
occupied by Mrs. Mills as housekeeper. Peter 
knocked at the door, and his old friend appeared. 
She greeted him very kindly. 

‘I was just wanting something to do me good,’ 
she said, ‘and here you are! I could not have been 
sent anything better.’ 
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She took him to her own sitting-room, where 
everything was in the finest order, and where every 
moment she expected the arrival of Mr. Bloomfield’s 
daughter Helen. She came before their first greet- 
ings and mutual inquiries were over, and she and 
Peter were very glad to meet. He saw Helen but 
seldom, for she was as a rule engaged all day, and 
Peter spent his evenings either at Mr. Breward’s or 
at home. 

They talked of old times and present times ; and 
they found that quite enough, without speculations 
as to the future. 

They talked of Mrs. Penwarne and her trusted 
maid-servant, Mrs. Brading. They spoke of Lady 
Edith ; and Helen could have talked of her all night. 
Everybody was talked of: Mrs. Beauchamp and 
good hard-working Millicent, and of the pleasure it 
always was to get to the village of Penwarne for a day. 
Then they talked of the tenants at the mansion; and 
Mrs. Mills praised them, and said how kind both 
Mr. and Mrs. Cleverly were to her brother, James 
Gardener. 

‘O,’ said Peter, not wanting to talk of James, 
‘how is Mary, and how is Mrs. Roper? I had not 
time to go and see the dear old cottage the last time 
I visited Father Joseph. I hope they go on well.’ 
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‘They are well enough,’ said Mrs. Mills. ‘Next 
to myself Mrs. Roper is the best person Mary could 
be with. She has falls-out with her father. He 
wants to smarten her up a bit, and she won’t listen 
to it. Ifshe has work enough she is satisfied; and 
she was born to the wash-tub. Besides, Mary has a 
wonderful deal of faith. She never had a clever 
tongue, but she ever had a strong heart; a heart of 
faith it always was. She never loved talking, but 
her soul could converse with the saints; ah yes, 
and with their Divine Master. When she used to 
be in trouble she would say to me, “ What a mercy 
it is that God knows—knows without explanations, 
knows all things! What is the use of much talking? 
There’s my heart; and He knows all things.” Mary 
had always a heart of faith. She early took God for 
her friend, and she never doubted nor questioned. 
But she provoked her father, who never understood 
her. And he disliked her being of her mother’s 
religion ; but I never did. I used to say to him, 
‘‘ Let the girl alone. There’s her and Peter Sands, 
and they behave themselves always—why should you 
vex your own child when you never vex Peter ?”’ 

‘That is true,’ said the young man; ‘I never 
remember his saying a word against the Catholic 
faith either to me or before me.’ 
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‘No; he never did. He dared not because of 
the Colonel. And you were a sharp one, and might 
have answered him. I used to marvel over it often. 
But Mary has got to bear the storm singly now, and 
she has had a good deal to bear lately.’ 

‘Iam sorry, exclaimed Peter. ‘What has the 
trouble been about ? 

‘You know that she and Roper have been long 
going to be married.’ 

‘Yes, I know that.’ 

‘It was to have been this month, and it is not 
to be.’ | 

‘What, broken off ?’ 

‘No; not broken off, but put off. It is her 
father’s doing, and I don’t know the end of it.’ 

After this Peter bade Mrs. Mills good-night, and 
set off to walk through Treddington to the terrace 
on which was Miss Lance’s house. As he was going 
on at a steady pace he saw a face he knew, and 
stopped. ‘ Why, Roper!’ he cried, and stretched out 
his hand. 

‘Thank you, sir,’ said the sailor, with a fine 
smile spreading all over his face. ‘I have not seen 
you for long, and they tell me you are up in the 
world ; climbing the ladder, I hear. I always wished 
you well, and I am glad to have my wish.’ 
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‘Many thanks to you,’ said Peter. ‘ You’ve had 
a long absence.’ 

‘Nearly five years. And I have to go again; 
that’s bad, sir.’ | 

‘Were you thinking of a holiday ?’ 

‘Yes; anda wife. But the father puts me of; 
and Mary made a promise about not marrying with- 
out her father’s consent. Put off for two years. I’ve 
no trust in James Gardener, and I never had. He 
loves nothing but money. He promised Mary fifty 
pounds to start with; and now he says, with oaths 
and anger, that he has been robbed, and it will take 
him two years to put the money together again. 
Now I'd take her without a penny. The money is 
nothing to me. But he had often promised Mary, - 
and she wants to keep him to his promise. But, 
above all, she has promised him to help to make up 
his loss, and so between them I am to go again to 
sea instead of settling down as we had intended. 
It’s a trial; and I disbelieve every word James Gar- 
dener says, which makes the trial greater. But 
there is no turning Mary. She has been a good 
daughter from her earliest years, and she will stay 
the same to the last. But that man has dealt falsely 
with me, and I'll make him understand that I know 
it.’ 
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And so Roper passed on, and Peter’s thoughts 
went back to the ninety-seven pounds that Gardener 
had been made to refund, and he sighed to think 
that his old friend Mary had suffered because of it. 
When a man does wrong there is no knowing how 
far the evil may reach, or who or how many may be 
injured by it. 

With this reflection Peter reached the door of 
Miss Lance’s house, and just as he got there he saw 
a man turn suddenly away, and, by the dim evening 
light, he saw the man disappear round the corner of 
a house which stood in the angle of the road lead- 
ing down to the meadows, which lay between the 
river and the back of Miss Lance’s house. 

Peter knew the man immediately. Indeed the 
man made no attempt at concealment. It was James 
Gardener ; and he faced round for a moment and cast 
on Peter a vile look of hatred, such as it is to be 
hoped seldom disfigures a human countenance. It 
made Peter start. But Gardener was gone in a 
moment, and Peter entered Miss Lance’s house, and 
heard himself called from the drawing-room. 

‘We are going to try this glee,’ said Miss Jane. 
‘Come and take your part. It is not difficult. You 
will sing it at sight.’ 

There, just arrived, stood Drake. 


CHAPTER VII. 


PETER took his part in the song pointed out by Miss 
Jane Lance, just giving a smile to Frederick Drake, 
whom he had seen already that day. 

Peter did his best, which Miss Lance pronounced 
to be really very creditable to him, and he and Drake 
profited so far by instructions and repetitions as to 
sing their song very well before the practising was 
over. The Miss Lances were going to give a little 
concert soon; they only waited for the return of Mr. 
and Mrs. Breward. Many of their old pupils resided 
in the town and neighbourhood, and there were to 
be many meetings and much private practising before 
the grand rehearsal, which was to precede the full- 
dressed entertainment of music and dancing which 
these ladies were preparing for their friends. 

The assizes were to occur before long. Miss 
Lance called it quite a time of rejoicing, because no 
case of importance would have to be tried. They 
thought of fixing their party a day or two after this 
event, before a barrister of their acquaintance, a Mr. 
Monitor, would have to return to London. This 
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gentleman had long been known and admired at 
Treddington. With the Miss Lances he was a friend 
and a hero. They had educated two of Mr. Monitor’s 
nieces, and they were now rejoicing over the probable 
presence of this gentleman at their musical party. 
They called it a musical party; they said the dancing 
would not be much, just ‘a hop’ after the supper ; 
and the supper dwelt as much in Miss Lance’s mind 
as the music did in her sister’s. | 

On the night, however, of which we have been 
speaking, after the practising, and the cake and wine 
duly brought out for the young men’s reward and 
refreshment, Peter said to Fred, 

‘I saw Gardener near the house as I came in. 
Had you been having an interview with him ?’ 

‘No,’ Fred answered hurriedly. ‘I hope I may 
never see him again. I could kill him!’ He uttered 
the last words in a peculiarly. vindictive manner, 
hissing them forth under his breath. — 

Peter said no more, and he did not ask Drake to 
come to his room and smoke as he sometimes did, 
though he was not a smoker himself. He let him 
go home, and only said, ‘Go to bed, and get a good 
night’s rest. You really want it.’ 

Fred answered, ‘ Yes, I do,’ and shook hands 


cordially and went out quietly enough. 
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The days following passed without any event 
worth recording. As has been said the money was 
paid into the bank to Mr. Breward’s account, and, 
except that Frederick Drake was in bed one day with 
a violent headache, all things went on easily till the 
night before the day fixed for Mr. Breward’s return. 

On that night Peter met Mary Gardener at dusk 
in the street, and she stopped him, saying, 

‘Do you know where my father is ?” 

‘No,’ said Peter; ‘I have not seen him for about 
a week.’ 

‘Have you seen Roper ? 

‘I saw him last on the very night when I last 
saw your father.’ 

‘Iam here to get hold of him. He and father 
must not meet. There’s a trouble between them. 
For the first time in my life I shall be glad to get 
him off to sea.’ 

‘It’s money, of course ?’ 

‘O yes; it is money, it has always been money ; 
money makes more mischief than all that’s in the 
world besides.’ 

‘Not money, but the love of money,’ said Peter. 

Then Mary laughed. 

Peter did not choose to ask Mary what the par- 
ticulars were of this quarrel between Roper and her 
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father; she went on, saying she should look in ata 
public-house—a house which bore a tolerably good 
character—where she thought she might find her 
father. ‘Mr. Bloomfield knows about it,’ said Mary, 
‘and he has told me to bring him there.’ 

Peter continued his walk, and then went home. 

The next day brought back Mr. Breward. No 
sincerer welcome ever met any man. He was well, 
and Mrs. Breward as happy as she could be without 
her little girls. But they had seemed quite contented 
to stay in their school at Boulogne, and Mrs. Breward 
was satisfied. 

The day of their return was all talk and rejoicing 
and welcomes; the next day was business, As had 
been arranged between the young men, Father Joseph 
was to call on Mr. Breward, and in his presence the 
story of the money and of Fred’s folly was to be 
truly told. And exactly as it had been planned, so 
it was done. 

Peter began his story from the moment when Mr. 
Breward gave him, from the window of the railway- 
carriage, the memorandum about the ninety-seven 
pounds. Then he turned to Fred, and said, 

‘Tell your own story for yourself.’ 

Fred looked pale and miserable. He trembled in 
every limb. | 
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‘Yes; tell it yourself,’ said Mr. Breward, in a 
kind encouraging tone. ‘It will be all the better 
for you. You will have a manly satisfaction in 
getting it off your mind. No one here is going to 
do anything but make a thanksgiving for the stop 
that has been put to that course of imprudence into 
which you had been tempted. Let me hear it all 
from yourself.’ 

But Fred could not, or would not, do as his friends 
wished him to do. 

‘It is so hard, it is so difficult, to accuse one- 

self. It is next to impossible to say by what steps 
-one went, when every step was ruinous.’ 

‘ Well, so far that is good; you have made an 
honest admission,’ said Mr. Breward. 

He still spoke in an encouraging sort of way, and 
not at all like the angry guardian of an unworthy 
youth. He was treating Fred like a man; and 
Father Joseph was there with approval in his heart; 
and Peter sat nervous and unhappy, because his 
friend, for whom he suffered, could not find cour- 
age to throw off the chains of his self-love, and speak 
the plain words of one who desired truth, and only 
the truth, even though the truth must be against 
himself. But Frederick Drake had ne such moral 
strength as his friends desired to see. 
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‘I must know everything. I must be told all 
the particulars,’ said Mr. Breward, ‘or I can’t act. 
I have got to settle all your affairs for you. I want 
to make for you the best bargain I can consistently 
with honour, so I must learn every circumstance. 
Tell me yourself, Fred. There need be no conceal- 
ment between you and me.’ 

But Fred Drake was the slave of self-love, and he 
could not tell his own story for himself and against 
himself. What seemed so easy to Peter was too 
great a thing for Fred to do. 

Peter, who so often, as a good Catholic, in the 
Sacrament of Penance, had laid bare his heart with 
Christian simplicity in a good confession, would have 
had no difficulty in telling everything he had done, 
and why and how he had so done, to a man like Mr. 
Breward, who had a right to know, and whose wish 
was to help and to rescue; but it was not so with 
Fred. He could not overcome his self-love any fur- 
ther than to say to his uncle, 

‘Peter knows it all, sir. He has got it all out of 
me. He has seen everything. He has made out the 
accounts and got all written down. I know I have 
been a fool. He will tell it all. He knows how to 
do it, and I don’t.’ 

Then, without any more words, Peter began to 
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speak. He turned to the table, and placed some 
papers before him, to which he referred occasionally ; 
and he told the whole story, from the first time when 
Fred took to gambling to the last when he consented 
to a theft. 

He spoke steadily, keeping all emotion out of his 
voice, and all blame or judgment of any sort out of 
his manner ; just as if he had been a mere machine 
used by Fred, and never as if he were speaking on his 
own account, did Peter now tell the whole tale from 
first to last, and lay before Mr. Breward the calcula- 
tions which showed the exact state of Fred Drake’s 
affairs. | 

When he had finished Mr. Breward said, ‘ Thank 
you.’ Two very common words, certainly ; but there 
was something in his voice and manner which said 
that Peter had done him a great service, and deserved 
his gratitude. 

Fred jumped up from his seat, and gave a loud 
sigh, like a groan, clasping his hands above his 
head. 

‘Very well. We must place this in the right 
hands, and get it all settled forthwith.’ Mr. Breward 
said this in a tone of great determination. ‘We 
can’t do our own work here, Fred. You must not 
have a word of any kind with this man Gardener. 
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He shall be dealt with as well as justice can allow, 
and he shall have more than he ought to have. He 
can’t be a very old offender in this line, we know. All 
shall be done by some one on whom we can rely, and 
you may be no worse in the end for this disagreeable 
experience. Now let us shake hands.’ He held his 
nephew by both hands for a moment and looked him 
in the face. ‘No man ever had safer friends than 
you have had; and your worst—nay, your only— 
enemy is yourself.’ 

Fred looked relieved, and smiled. 

‘ You give me a bad character, sir,’ he said; ‘but 
not worse than I deserve.’ 

But after this Mr. Breward only said, 

‘Remember what I have commanded about Gar- 
dener. You must not exchange another word with 
him; and you, Peter, if you should see him and he 
offers to talk to you, say that you are pledged not to 
gay a word on this subject. Not one word. You know 
nothing. I am not going to tell you what will have 
to be done. You are in ignorance, and you are 
pledged not to hold any conversation on the matter.’ 

Both the young men agreed to this. And s0 
ended Mr. Breward’s welcome home. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Wueren Peter Sands rose up from his night’s sleep, 
the day after the interview recorded in the last chap- 
ter, he felt as any one might be supposed to feel who 
had been with a friend while he had undergone a 
painful operation, and suffered by sympathy with 
him. 

He had really suffered while giving, in Fred’s 
presence, the full account, as far as he knew, of all 
his follies and misdoings. But he had suffered more 
afterwards. Under the excitement of the moment 
he had found words to express exactly all he had to 
_ tell, but after the excitement had passed he wondered 
that he had been able to do it. It was like making 
a man’s confession for him. He rose early, not much 
rested by his sleep, and feeling weary and feverish. 
He went out earlier than usual, and took his way 
straight to the Catholic church. 

It was before the hour for the usual daily Mass. 
He had known that it was too early; he had gone 
there for a quiet holy hour and to pray. Presently 
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he saw a strange priest come in and kneel down. 
He had entered the church by the door of the sacristy. 
After a short time this priest returned to the sacristy, 
and Peter was again alone in the church. 

He was saying the Rosary, and using the rosary 
that had been given him by Colonel Penwarne on 
the hill, on the morning of the Colonel’s death. 
Before using these beads, Peter had always madé a 
custom of saying the prayers for the dead, and he 
had said these prayers on that morning. 

Just as he had finished his rosary the strange 
priest came back and looked towards him. Peter 
got up and went to the sacristy. 

‘Are you Peter Sands?’ asked the priest. ‘If 
you are, you will serve my Mass.’ 

Peter immediately prepared the altar, got the 
priest his vestment, and served Mass. There was 
not, through the whole Mass, any other person in 
church. 

When Mass was over, Peter returned to his place, 
made a thanksgiving, and left the church. 

He walked towards the docks; walked farther 
than he usually walked when he went out before 
breakfast, and so returned in a hurry and rather 
overheated to Miss Lance’s house. As he was going 
quickly through the streets he met James Gardener, 
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who stopped, and, in an angry authoritative voice, 
said he wanted to speak to him. 

‘Stop,’ said James; ‘stop, when I tell you.’ 

But Peter passed quickly, saying, ‘Not now, not 
now.’ And with a sense of relief he found himself 
inside the house-door, where a fragrant scent of 
coffee filled the pretty little hall, and Miss Jane’s 
kind voice said, ! 

‘You are so hot! You should not have walked 
so fast. You know we should not have minded 
your being late. It is not good for you to be so 
hot before breakfast.’ 

Peter made no answer to this. He talked of 
other things, and tried to eat his breakfast as if no- 
thing had happened; but in his heart he was sorry 
that he had met James Gardener. 

After breakfast he went to his work as usual; he 
came back to luncheon, saying he had to go to Stone- 
moor for Mr. Breward in the afternoon. The pony, 
ready to be mounted, was brought to the door by 
Mr. Breward’s stableman, and Peter rode away. 

‘He is not quite like himself to-day,’ said Miss 
Lance to her sister. 

The reader knows that they were very fond of 
Peter. 

Miss Jane replied that the idea of his being a 
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little overwrought had occurred to her, and that she 
had heard that Fred Drake had again given him 
trouble; but she knew no particulars; their own 
servants had heard something from Mr. Breward’s 
servants, and they had just mentioned the fact to 
her. 

‘Fred ought to profit by Peter’s example,’ said 
Miss Lance gravely. 

‘And so he may, poor youth,’ exclaimed Miss 
Jane. ‘Good example is powerful always; and Peter 
is so steady !’ 

The ladies went to their different occupations and 
thought no more of Peter, who was riding through 
pleasant lanes to the open country which led to the 
works at Stonemoor. When he got there, there was 
an honest welcome ready, for Peter was greatly be- 
loved by the men. Before he left them to return to 
Mr. Breward, two of the men, who had known him 
long and were accustomed to call him their ‘ young 
master,’ and who also loved and admired him—these 
men, in the hearing of four or five other men, and 
evidently with the consent of all, surprised Peter 
greatly by cautioning him against James Gardener. 

Peter stopped them quickly. 

‘ Why, he was as good as a father to me,’ he said, 
‘when I could not take care of myself !’ 
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‘That may have been easily enough,’ said a man 
called Simon Lyster. ‘James Gardener could always 
work where the pay was sure and more than suff- 
cient. But something has happened. He has been 
carrying on his courses a little too openly, and flying 
at too high game. There has been a great commo- 
tion at the mansion. He has, it is said, been draw- 
ing one of their men-servants into betting and bad 
company, and set him on making dishonest specula- 
tions. It has reached Mr. Cleverly’s ears, and he has 
told Gardener that he will have to go. The man 
had had a legacy, and as he had been in the family 
from childhood he had saved money. He has nothing 
left now; and it is said that Gardener has grown 
rich on the spoils of many such’ foolish people, and 
Mr. Cleverly is intending to punish him. He came 
here this morning ‘expecting to see either Mr. Bte- 
ward or you. His idea is that you have discovered 
things to his disadvantage. We gathered this from 
his threats and conversation. He can’t be far off 
now. He is half mad with anger. Go home by the 
public road and not by the riverside, as you do some- 
times. It is bad to face a man in James Gardener’s 
humour, unless you are every way more than a match 
for him.’ i 

‘I know nothing of any evil conduct of his tö- 
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wards Mr. Cleverly or any of his household,’ said 
Peter steadily. ‘Iam obliged to return by the public 
road, because to-day I have no time for a ride for 
pleasure. I have to keep an appointment at five 
o'clock; and I should be very sorry, even if I were 
more than a match for James Gardener, to lift my 
hand against him. He has, in fact, no cause for 
any ill-will to me.’ 

‘Well, then, good-day,’ said the man; ‘but don’t 
scorn advice; keep away from James for the present.’ 

‘Thank you. TIl remember what you have said. 
Thank you many times ;’ and Peter rode away. He 
did not meet either man, woman, or child on his 
road back to Treddington, and he left his pony at 
Mr. Breward’s stables and went into the house to 
conclude his business with his master. After that 
they talked together for a few minutes, and Mr. 
Breward said some kind things to him. 

Then he said, ‘I had my first interview with 
Gardener to-day. We came to no conclusion. What 
was said was only to open the matter. I let him 
know that I was aware of all that had passed, and 
that I intended to bring all matters between him 
and Frederick Drake to an immediate conclusion. 
He was surprised. I would not let him talk. Iwas 
peremptory. I said, “I give you a short time to 
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think things over. I don’t want to be unjust nor 
even unkind; though you deserve severity, you will 
not get it from me.” When he wanted to say more, 
I told him I had not yet made up my mind as to 
what I should say to him. I said that I should take 
advice; and then I made him go, or rather I parted 
from him by going myself. I shall now consult 
Mr. Bennet.’ 

While Mr. Breward was saying this, Peter was 
thinking whether or not he should repeat what the 
man at Stonemoor had said to him. And he decided 
that he would not speak of it. There were several 
reasons, not any of them of great weight, which made 
him decide on silence. 

Peter did not go every Saturday to Stonemoor; 
Mr. Breward went himself very often. But on this 
day Peter had gone, and gone earlier than usual, 
and he had been detained there a little on account 
of his conversation with the men. All that had been 
said came to his mind strongly, but he determined 
not to tell Mr. Breward. It was now after four o’clock 
in the afternoon. He had to keep his five-o’clock 
appointment with the choir-singers, who depended 
on his punctuality. He disliked throwing stones at 
a fallen man, and it was no business of his to talk 
of anything that had occurred at the mansion. He 
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shrank from saying that he had been cautioned not 
to encounter James; he felt that it would be making 
a sort of hero of himself if he repeated all the men 
had said ; and certainly, as it was all gossip and had 
nothing to do with Drake’s affairs, there was no ne- 
cessity for his repeating what had passed at Stone- 
moor. It ended, therefore, by hrs determining on 
silence, and his going off to the choir-practicing in 
the Catholic schoolroom, which occupied him till 
nearly eight o’clock, when Dr. Beauclerk asked him 
to come and take supper with him. 

It was always a great treat to Peter to do this. 
Dr. Beauclerk was full of learning, and had the plea- 
santest possible way of imparting knowledge. In 
Peter this good and learned man had an intelligent 
listener, and their conversation together often got 
animated with the most agreeable liveliness; often 
also overflowing with wisdom of the highest kind. 

This evening, Peter, who was a modest-minded 
man, a stranger being present, spoke very little, but 
he heard much that interested him; and, not feeling 
it right to remain longer than seemed to. be neces- 
sary, he left Dr. Beauclerk early, and, making a bow 
to the stranger, he was leaving the room, when this 
stranger stopped him. 

‘I shall see Mrs. Penwarne to-morrow,’ he said; 
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‘she will be glad to know we have met. She has 


often spoken of you. I remember you when I came 
to Penwarne, after the Colonel’s death. We shall 
meet again one day, and then we can improve our 
acquaintance.’ 

Peter’s face was flushed with pleasure. 

‘O sir,’ he said, ‘I owe everything to the Pen- 
warne family; to cease to be grateful to Mrs. Pen- 
warne, and, indeed, to Lady Edith also, would be 
impossible. I owe everything to their goodness.’ 

‘If to them you owe your Catholic teaching, you 
do indeed owe them everything. I am related to 
Lady Edith; our fathers were cousins. I am a 
religious—a Benedictine—and you-can call me 
Father Dunstan. Good-bye! I shall be glad to 
meet you again.’ | 

At this moment the clock that stood on the stairs, 
and which struck the quarters, gave out a quarter to 
nine, and Peter, saying he should just have time to 
get back by nine o’clock, went away. 

He walked a short distance in the direction of 
Miss Lance’s house, and passed Roper in the street. 
The man touched his cap, and said ‘ Good-night !’ 
Neither of them stopped. But when Peter had gone 
a few steps farther he remembered that he had pro- 
mised, a few days before, to get a garden-tool for 
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Miss Jane Lance. She had broken the cutter with 
which she trimmed her grass edgings; the handle 
was still quite sound, and she had asked Peter to 
get her a new iron cutter in place of the broken one. 
This he had promised to do, saying he could fasten 
the handle in for her himself. 

The events of the last few days had driven this 
little commission from his memory, but now that it 
had suddenly come to his recollection he resolved to 
turn back, late as it was, and get it. 

This he did. It was Saturday night, and he knew 
the shop would be open. He bought the cutter. 
Several working men were there, overlooking some 
tools. There were some large clasp-knives on the 
counter of a superior sort. They took Peter’s fancy 
and he bought one, putting it into his pocket with- 
out having it wrapped up. 

` The garden at the back of Miss Lance’s house 
opened into a road, and on the other side of this 
road were the sloping fields called the Long Mea- 
dows, which skirted the river. 

It was now a quicker way home for Peter to get 
-down by some back lanes into the meadow-walk by 
the river, and then to cross up to the road and get 
to Miss Lance’s house by the back garden, than to 
go back by the streets and enter by the door at the 
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front of the house; so Peter ran down the lane at 
the side of the shop, and was soon in sight of the 
Long Meadows stile.. - 

It was not moonlight, and the sky was cloudy ; 
here, near the river, a mist-was rolling up, and you 
could not see to any very great distance before you. 
But the way was familiar to Peter. All the year round 
the river-path by the Long Meadows was known to 
him—sometimes fishing, sometimes trying his skill 
at sketching, sometimes in spring getting frittalaris 
for Miss Lance, who greatly delighted in these beau- 
tiful wild. flowers.. Then this. path led also to the 
cricket-ground, and two. miles.of hard walking by 
the river’s bank took you up to the uncultivated 
land, across which there was a path to Stonemoor. 
Peter knew every. step of his- way quite well, and 
he walked on through the mist, which gathered thick 
sometimes, and then. rolled away till he could see 
everything round him plainly enough. 

It had rolled away when he got to the stile. 

The stile was made of granite posts and cross- 
pieces. As Peter placed his hand on the top stone, 
to throw himself aeross and drop to the other side, 
he thought, ‘How slippery the fog has made the 
stone l’ 

As he dropped on the other side his foot slipped 
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and he fell; he just saved himself from really lying 
prostrate by his right hand, which touched the mud. 
But he was active enough to save himself in this 
way; and he stood safe and upright, only rather 
astonished at the accident, in a shorter period of 
time than it will have taken the reader to arrive at 
this account of his safety. 

He recovered himself in a moment, and only his 
right hand reached the ground. 

On he went for a short distance through the 
meadow; then he turned across the turf on his left 
hand, and so reached the gate which opened on the 
road nearly opposite the garden-door. 

The door was not locked. His right hand felt 
painful, so he opened it with his left. This made 
more noise than usual, on account of his being awk- 
ward with the latch. Hannah, the servant, ran out. 

‘O, is it you?’ she said. ‘I thought some one 
was playing tricks with the door.’ 

‘I opened it with my left hand,’ said Peter, and 
he walked into the house. 

Miss Lance was in the kitchen, giving some 
directions as to the next day’s housekeeping. 

She spoke to Peter. He stood there answering 
her, when Hannah walked in, having locked the gar- 
den-door for the night. 
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‘You have hurt yourself,’ said the woman. ‘Why, 
Mr. Sands, what is the matter ?’ 

Peter looked pale; the wristband of his shirt was 
spotted with blood and dirt. 

‘I fell as I got over the Long Meadows stile; or 
I should have fallen if I had not recovered myself 
by pitching on my hand. But I did not know I had 
cut it. I haven’t cut it. Dll go to my room. No, 
Miss Lance, don’t touch me.’ Peter was pale and 
troubled, because the thought came back to him of 
the top stone of the stile feeling strangely. What 
could it have been? ‘Don’t touch me; I'll go and 
wash. Give me the kettle, Hannah.’ 

‘TIl bring the kettle,’ said the woman. ‘I am 
always careful as to falls. Pll carry it. There! Go 
first up-stairs.’ 

When Peter and Hannah entered the room, which 
has been described—the long narrow room with the 
bed at one end, and the other end fitted up as a sit- 
ting-room —Peter said, 

‘I feel queer. I must have given myself a shake. 
Help me off with my coat.’ 

Hannah performed this service, and then said, 

‘Shall I take the things out of your pockets ?’ 

He said, ‘Yes ; adding, ‘I bought a new knife, 
and when I fell over the stile it dropped out of my 
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breast-pocket. You may think what a jerk I had. 
I picked it up and put it back. It will want wiping, 
for the ground was wet with the mist as well as slip- 
pery.’ 

- * Here it is,’ said Hannah. ‘But it has not a 
mark on it. This knife has never touched the 
ground !’ 

‘But I picked it up. The light glittered on the 
new steel at the back of the handle, or I should 
never have seen it at all.’ 

‘Ay! exclaimed Hannah ; ‘but here is another;’ 
and she threw it from her into the basin she had just 
filled with water. 

Those two looked in each other’s faces. 

‘God grant thou hast done no wrong this day,’ 
said Hannah. 

As she spoke there was a loud sound of voices in 
the street, just below the windows. 

Hannah opened the window and called out, 

‘What is the matter? Don’t stand gossiping— 
a parcel of lads and men who should know better— 
just under our windows with your noise.’ 

Hannah was a well-known personage, and no 
unruly play or grouping of persons for gossip and 
laughter was allowed opposite Miss Lance’s house. 
But now some one looked up and said, 
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‘It’s a bad job, missis. James Gardener lies 
dead by the Long Meadows stile, and it is thought 
that some one has been hard upon him.’ 

‘ Dead !’ 

‘Yes, dead. Has been dead about half an hour; 
not more, ’tis fancied.’ 

‘What is doing with him ? 

‘He’s carried to the shed by the station. Simon 
Lyster, going back to the meadows with his dog, 
found him—that is, the dog found him and gave a 
piteous howl; so Simon began to search, and there 
he lay.’ 

‘In the path ?’ 

‘Just out of it; by the ditch that runs down to 
the river by the side of the hedge.’ 

‘Come the first thing to-morrow, and tell us what 
is known,’ said Hannah. 

She shut the window in a hurry, for Peter had 
given a groan and fallen back on the bed in a faint- 
ing fit. 

Speechlessly and with a horrible feeling over- 
powering her—a nameless feeling, for she did not 
know why she suffered—she recovered Peter, and 
said, 

‘Now get to bed, and get there quickly. There 
is more water in the kettle. Iam coming back in a 
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short time; I’ve got to tell the ladies. But do you 
obey me; wash, and get to bed.’ l 

She left the room; and Peter, after cleansing his 
stained hand with plentiful ablutions, obeyed her as 
a child would have done. He was so troubled that 
he was glad to obey and not to think. 


PART III. 


CHAPTER I. 


Now, in her heart, Hannah believed that Peter Sands 
had met James Gardener, and that, under provoca- 
tion, in a moment of fiery passion, he had struck 
the man a deadly blow, and become his murderer. 

But Hannah was still Peter’s true friend. 

It was no business of hers to give utterance to 
any suspicion. It was clearly her business to speak 
only to facts, and not to say more about them than 
the simple truth demanded. She left him in his 
room, and went down-stairs to the drawing-room, 
where the Miss Lances were sitting. - 

‘Ladies, did you hear the talking in the street ? 
l opened the window to disperse the gossipers, and 
they went; but they told me this—James Gardener's 
dead body has been found by the Long Meadows stile, 
just by the side of the ditch.’ 

‘I thought Peter came home that way,’ said Miss 
Lance. 
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‘So he did. And you, ma’am, heard what he 
said.’ 

‘What is the meaning of it? What are you 
looking so oddly for ?” 

It was Miss Jane who said this; and indeed it 
was enough to alarm any one to see the strange ex- 
pression on her sister’s face, and the unusual look of 
anxious determination on Hannah’s. 

‘Please, Miss Jane, don’t be nervous. It only 
means that we are in the middle of very awful facts.’ 

‘Yes. You have said well, Hannah. Now, 
sister, just listen to what we say. Of course Peter 
will be had up as a witness. Then we may be called 
on to speak as to what passed when he came into 
the house.’ 

‘I never heard him come in,’ said Miss Jane. 

‘That was because he came in by the back door,’ 
said Miss Lance. ‘All the interest lies in the fact 
that he did not come by the usual way through the 
streets to the front of the house; but he came by 
the Long Meadows, and he fell as he got over the 
stile, and saved himself by coming down on his right 
hand with such force as to hurt his wrist. The fog, 
he said, was so dense at one moment, though it 
rolled away the next, that he did not make his 
footing sure; and he found the stile and all about it 
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slippery. Then, when he got to the garden-door, he 
tried to open it with his left hand, because his right 
wrist was paining him; and the awkwardness of 
the attempt was heard by Hannah, who went out 
and met him. I stayed in the kitchen, and when he 
came in I thought he looked pale; he had mud on 
his sleeve. Hannah returned from locking the door. 
She said to Peter, ‘‘ You have hurt yourself.” Then 
he told us of his fall. But he said that he could not 
account for blood on his hand and sleeve. He did 
not know that he had cut his hand, or any way 
broken the skin. He said he would go and wash, 
and was going to carry a kettle of hot water up-stairs 
for himself, but Hannah would not let him. She 
went up after him. Now, Hannah, what happened 
next ?’ 

Then Hannah told all that has been just said as 
to the knife. How that Peter had desired her to take 
the knife from his pocket for him, as his wrist was 
stiff; how he had thought that it would be dirty 
from the mire into which he said he had jerked it by 
the fall; how the knife was perfectly bright and 
clean; and how she had found a second knife just 
like the one he had bought that evening, and 
how this second knife was soiled in a way too 
terrible to think of; and how she had dropped it 
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into the basin of hot water that was just before 
her. 

Then came the account of the voices below the 
window, and of her inquiries, and the answer that 
had come, on which Peter had fainted—fainted for 
the first time in his life. 

She told, too, how she had recovered him, and 
left him to get into bed, while she had come down to 
tell, as she had now done, the whole story to Miss 
Lance and her sister. 

Still in her heart Hannah believed that Peter 
had killed James Gardener. 

Not, as she said in her heart, not like a mur- 
derer—not of premeditated malice; but in some 
angry moment, by too fierce a blow, directed by 
chance to some dangerous part—a blow to which that 
man must have provoked him. 

This was just what the good woman felt, and the 
way in which she argued. And she knew that, in 
Mr. Breward’s absence, Peter had had trouble with 
Frederick Drake. She knew that Gardener had 
visited Drake, that they had come to high words, 
and that in some way Gardener had gone off 
triumphant, and left Drake in angry despair; so 
vexed, so self-blaming, so wretched about something 
which he vowed he could not help, that he had called 
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for wine, and, in spite of the servant’s remonstrances, 
had taken much more than was good for him. 

Hannah knew this. And she knew that Peter 
had been sent for to keep Drake quiet and bring him 
back to his senses. It was well known in the house 
—and, indeed, no one had tried to conceal it—that 
Peter had been Drake’s faithful friend, and a very 
firm friend too; that he had issued orders to Drake, 
and that he had been obeyed; that he had com- 
manded Drake to have no further dealings with 
Gardener, and that Drake had told the servants to 
refuse Gardener admittance; that Gardener had 
forced himself into the house on one occasion, and 
that he had had to be turned out, Drake having 
taken refuge in his room and locked his door. 

Of these details of what had happened in Mr. 
Breward’s house in his absence she knew more than 
Peter knew; so she had ground for her fears, and 
her fears were so strong as to make her believe that 
Peter had, under some strong provocation, or per- 
haps in consequence of personal violence, killed 
James Gardener that night at the Long Meadows 
stile. . 

Or, perhaps, he had not known that he had killed 
him; he might have left him knocked down and 
disabled, and perhaps the first knowledge of his 
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being actually dead had reached him through the 
voices in the street, and so sent him fainting on 
the bed. 

So Hannah argued; and so she really believed. 
But she was never going to put her belief into words. 
She would be Peter’s friend to the last. 

Miss Jane Lance had listened with a frightened 
face to all her sister had said; and to Hannah’s 
continuation of the narrative both sisters had given 
a perfect attention. 

Miss Lance did not speak; but Miss Jane, in a 
trembling, hurried manner, with a poorly acted 
appearance of indifference, said, 

‘Well, it is very disagreeable. But all we know 
is that a man is dead — died in a fit perhaps, or 
from an accident; what can it be to us ?’ 

‘No, no, sister,’ said the elder lady, very gently. 
‘Do not let us pretend to an indifference which we 
cannot feel. People are sure to fear that Gardener 
has been killed. It is for the public safety that 
every suspicious thing of this nature should be in- 
quired into. It is plain that Peter must have been 
on the spot immediately after the—the—perhaps the 
murder. Plain speaking is best, I think. Evidences 
of foul play—or what has the appearance of foul 
play—have come into this house with him. He 
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will be a witness, and called on to give evidence 
of what befell him, of all he felt or saw; Hannah 
too, possibly. I may myself be called on, for I was 
one of the first to see him on his entering this house 
after coming straight from the place of the murder. 
Very disagreeable things have come into this house 
to-night. We have nothing to conceal. But we 
must not try to appear indifferent.’ 

‘O, I am not indifferent,’ said Miss Jane; and, 
leaning back in her chair, she burst into tears. 

With a sickening intensity she knew that Peter 
would be suspected. He must be looked on as a 
suspected person ; and suspected of what? Of mur- 
dering a man who had taken care of his childhood ; 
whom he had once, in his innocent infancy, loved as 
a son loves his father. How could any one bear to 
have Peter Sands suspected of such a deed as that ? 

To be suspected of that! Could any man, how- 
ever good he might be, ever recover such a blow as 
even a suspicion of this nature must be? 

Peter, in her mind, was already separated from 
all good men, by being the object of a vile suspicion. 
And he so young; all his friends happy in his 
promising youth. 

Was all this youthful promise to be blighted by 
a suspicion such as that which she was sure would 
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now be entertained ? She dropped back into the 
depths of the great chair in which she was sitting. 
O, if he had only died! Death would have been 
nothing to this! 

While one sister was thus disabled and dismayed, 
the other, casting her fears aside, as it were, was 
vigorous to think and act. 

‘Where is Hester ?’ she asked. 

Hester was the house- and parlour-maid, and 
Hannah was the cook. 

‘A merciful Providence made me send her early 
to bed,’ answered Hannah, with unaffected solemnity. 
‘The girl had had a‘headache. I sent her up-stairs 
just before I went to the garden-door. Her attic 
being at the back, she has neither heard nor seen 
anything.’ 

‘ That is well; now we can take counsel together. 
Hannah, I shall let you-out at the front door; knock 
gently to be let in again. Ido not want Peter to 
hear you. Goto Mr. Breward; say only this—that 
he must come to me. Peter Sands has sprained his 
wrist, and he has also something +o say about the 
Long Meadows stile. Bring him back with you.’ 

So Hannah went away, the door being carefully 
shut, and making no noise. Then Miss Lance went 
up-stairs, and knocked at Peter’s door. 
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‘O, come in. Is it you, Miss Lance? I was 
sure some one would come directly. Hannah pro- 
mised to return.’ 

‘You fainted ; but you look hot now.’ 

‘I am very hot. Is it not dreadful? Is the 
knife still in that basin of water ?’ 

‘Yes. I see a large unopened clasp-knife 
there.’ 

‘It ought to be all told,’ said Peter, as he sat up 
in bed, with his eyes bright and his face flushed. 
‘And I believe that I have hurt my wrist. You 
know that that is not my knife. My knife is on the 
table. I picked up the other from the ground after 
I fell. Isaw it by the light striking on the steel 
at the back, and I never doubted its having jerked 
out of my pocket. O dear, what a sad and horrible 
thing this is! Poor James! and I am so disabled. 
How I wish I was not in this fever with my wrist! 
T’ll have a surgeon to look. at it. I never was ill in 
my life that Ican recollect. Look at it, Miss Lance. 
But all this while we ought to be telling everything 
we know. I wonder what o’clock it is.’ 

Miss ance quieted Peter by looking at his wrist. 
It was certainly very seriously hurt. 

‘Indeed we must send for help,’ she said. ‘TI will 
send for Mr. Carter.’ 
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‘But I ought to speak about the knife and my 
fall and the stile. It is all evidence, you know.’ 

Peter leaned back his head, exhausted by the 
feverish anxiety of, his mind, which, with the pain 
he was suffering, bewildered him. 

‘I have already sent for Mr. Breward.’ 

‘O, thank you. I am very glad.’ 

‘Keep quite quiet. I shall return very soon.’ 

‘What a trouble for you!’ said Peter. 

The words followed Miss Lance as she left the 
room. 

She went down to the hall and opened the house- 
door. She had heard some one come, and she ex- 
pected to see Hannah ; but it was Mr. Breward, and 
he was there alone. He explained this by the first 
words he said, 

‘Hannah spoke of his wrist, so I sent her to 
bring Carter. Is he really hurt ?’ 

‘I think so. But we want to speak of James 
Gardener. Come here.’ 

She showed Mr. Breward into the room where 
her sister sat, and told him very quickly all their 
story. Her concluding words were these : 

‘It is just so much that we should do wrong to 
conceal it; and it is at the same so little that it 
seems useless to speak.’ 
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‘Exactly,’ said Mr. Breward, with a grave face. 
‘Yes, I'll go and see him. I know my way. Stay 
- here, and bring Carter up when he comes.’ 

So Mr. Breward went alone to Peter Sands, and 
once more the events of the evening were told. 


CHAPTER II. 


‘ PETER, said Mr. Breward, after hearing the whole 
story, ‘is this all you have to say—all ?’ | 
‘All. Of course I was surprised to find my cuff, 
sleeve, and hand soiled, as you know. I have never 
asked about my shoes; and the knife just stays 
where Hannah dropped it, in a fit of disgust or 
fright. I remember she said something of a wrong 
having been done, and I stared, terrified, puzzled— 
I can’t tell how I felt. I was in great pain; my 
head began to swim. Then came the voices, and we 
heard that James had been found by the stile; and I 
knew he must have been close by when I got over it; 
and that the soils were—well, I knew. And I fell 
down faint.’ 
_ ‘I hear Carter. He is coming up-stairs. Peter, 
I think we should send for the superintendent of 
police. These things you have told me are evidence ; 
_ but whether of any use we can’t tell. We: must 
send, I think. You would not prefer secrecy ?’ 
‘No, no. Let there be no secrets,’ gasped Peter. 
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The pain in his wrist at that moment quite took his 
breath away. Mr. Breward observed the change, and 
saw the effort that accompanied the words. He 
could not tell what to make of it. 

Mr. Carter entered the room, and went to work 
immediately on Peter’s wrist. | 

‘We must have hot vinegar and bran poultices 
now, he said. ‘It is a bad sprain.’ 

So for a time all attention was given to the 
injured wrist, and Mr. Breward sat down-stairs with 
Miss Jane. He had said to her that he must go to 
the superintendent of police, and send him to hear 
Peter’s story. 

‘ They will think that he did it,’ she said. 

It made Mr. Breward start to hear this plain 
statement. | 

Poor Miss Jane, whose mind had been occupied 
for the last hour with this possibility, felt relieved 
when she had uttered the words. It seemed to 
lessen her dread. She felt that she shared her 
grief with a strong man, and that she had got rid 
of a painful responsibility by speaking those words. 

‘Yes, it is true,’ she went on; ‘they will say — 
that he did it. But I know it must be gone through. 
I know the man must come. I know Peter Sands 
must suffer the suspicion, and the degradation that 
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such a suspicion must inevitably bring with it. O, 
yes, I know it all; and I don’t dispute a word you 
say. But to see a good youth ruined for life in this 
way, to know that he will live with the disgrace of 
having been suspected of a murder fastened upon 
him, is too much for me to bear quietly. And now, 
if the man is to come, send for him, and make haste ; 
anything is better than waiting with one’s heart full 
of fear and vexation. Never mind about night nor 
day. Of course the police are not going to bed, 
with a dead man at the station, and the evidences of 
a possible murder at the Long Meadows stile. Send 
or go to him directly. I could never sleep with this 
misery on my mind. And if you would send for him, 
or bring him, there would be something done, and 
one might get rest and strength for whatever is to 
come to-morrow.’ 

And then Miss Jane hid her face in her hand- 
kerchief, and smothered her sobs. 

‘I believe you are right,’ said Mr. Breward. 

He took his hat from the table, and left the 
room. In another moment Miss Jane heard the 
sound of the closing of the house-door. 

While this was going on in the sitting-room Miss 
Lance and Hannah were with Mr. Carter in Peter’s 


room. 
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The surgeon did his work skilfully and kindly. 
He felt Peter’s pulse, and gave a glance at Miss 
Lance. 

‘ You have some one here whom you can send to 
my house for a draught, which our young friend will 
be all the better for taking,’ he said. ‘If you have 
no messenger I will come back, or send some one 
myself.” 

‘I can go, sir,’ said Hannah. ‘Miss Lance 
won’t mind being left; and if anything unexpected 
occurs the other servant can be called up. You 
must wash your hands, sir. No, not there, if you 
please.’ And Hannah threw a towel over the basin 
where the clasp-knife still lay in the stained water. 
‘Into this room, sir.’ 

So Mr. Carter followed Hannah, and made his 
hands clean from the vinegar, and went down-stairs 
and out of the house without knowing any of the 
particular circumstances that had attended Peter’s 
fall. 

When he was in the hall he said to Hannah, 

‘Don’t let Sands be excited by anything. He 
has had a shock. If he has not heard of this poor 
James Gardener’s murder, don’t tell him till I have 
seen him again.’ 

‘Murder, sir ?’ 
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‘Yes. Have you not heard ?’ 

‘We heard of his death ; found by the stile, we 
heard.’ 

‘I am afraid that I have not used a wrong word,’ 
said Mr. Carter. ‘I wish it may be found that I 
have. Good-night.’ 

‘I shall be after you in a minute, sir, for the 
medicine.’ 

‘O, yes. I will go back and prepare it imme- 
diately.’ 

Hannah stood still, considering many things; 
then she walked into the sitting-room to see Miss 
Jane, and there she found Mr. Breward, who had 
returned, and a person whom she knew well by 
sight—the superintendent of police. 

‘We were waiting for Mr. Carter to leave the 
house,’ said Mr. Breward. ‘ We can go up-stairs now.’ 

‘He is not to be excited, sir. I am to follow 
Mr. Carter for some medicine. He found him 
rather—’ 

Then Hannah felt that the superintendent’s eye 
was on her, and she also felt that she had done wrong 
in admitting that Peter’s state was one of excitement 
and agitation. 

Perhaps Mr. Breward also had some such thought 
in his mind, for he said, 
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‘Peter Sands himself sent for Mr. Marston ; and 
if you are to fetch medicine you had better go at 
once.’ 

Then he led the way up-stairs, and Mr. Marston 
followed him. : 

It was no more than just eleven o’clock. It will 
be remembered that at a quarter before nine Peter 
had left Dr. Beauclerk’s house, and all that has been 
related had happened in rather less than two hours. 
It must have been not more than a quarter after 
nine when Peter fell at the stile; in about ten 
minutes after that Simon Lyster must have found 
James Gardener’s body ; and by half-past nine Peter 
might have got to Miss Lance’s house. It was a 
little after ten when the voices were heard under the 
window, and now, as Mr. Marston went up-stairs, 
the clock had just struck eleven. 

The superintendent and the most sagacious of 
his staff had been quietly making observations and 
collecting evidence for about an hour and a half. It 
was wonderful how much they had learnt in that 
time. However, it was not Mr. Marston’s part to 
gossip. He was ready to hear anything, but he had 
next to nothing to say. 

= When he entered Peter’s room he found him 
sitting up in bed, carefully propped against a pile 
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of pillows, with his wrist and shoulder enveloped 
in many wrappings, and finally in a blanket. He 
smiled as the superintendent came into the room; 
but the smile was a sad one. 

‘I am sorry not to have been able to come to 
you,’ said Peter; ‘but for the moment I am dis- 
abled.’ 

‘You sent for me,’ said Mr. Marston. 

‘Yes. I want to tell you all I know.’ 

Then the tears came into Peter’s eyes, and his 
voice was scarcely audible. 

‘You must forgive me,’ he said. ‘He was once 
like a father. His house was my home.’ 

‘Yes, I know,’ said Mr. Marston. 

He spoke in a firm sort of way, as if he wished 
to check all expression of feeling as being against 
the transaction of business, but not at all as one 
who could not understand feeling. It was evident, 
however, at this moment that the superintendent of 
police considered all mere feeling out of place. His 
‘Yes, I know,’ stopped Peter at once; with an effort 
he recovered himself, and in a moment was nearly as 
calm as Mr. Marston himself. 

‘ Tell me just what you want to tell me; you sent 
for me to say something. You are to understand 
that we are seeking for facts that may guide us 
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towards the discovery of the person who caused the 
man’s death. It was not an accident, you under- 
stand. His death was caused by a blow. Now 
everything you say may be used in evidence; so I 
caution you. I shall not ask you a single question, 
but I shall take down what you say, and use it if 
desirable.’ 

‘I wish to tell you everything. I wish to put 
you in possession of all that has occurred to me.’ 

Then Peter began with the clock striking a 
quarter to nine on his leaving Dr. Beauclerk’s, and 
his intending to come home by the direct way through 
the streets, saying that he changed his mind going 
to the ironmonger’s to order a garden- tool; that 
when there he found a good many people in the 
shop, but was nevertheless quickly served ; that, as 
he was leaving, his eye was attracted by a quantity 
of knives on the counter, lying on an open sheet of 
coarse brown paper; that he bought one of these 
knives, and put it in his pocket, refusing to have it 
wrapped up. 

He told how, on leaving the shop, the thought 
crossed his mind that he would get back by the 
meadows; and he told the way he took, and how he 
found the white mist curling up from the river, and 
how he came on at a good pace till he reached the stile. 
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Then he entered as minutely as possible into the 
circumstances of the fall, and of his picking up the 
knife, thinking it was his own. After this he spoke 
of his walk home, of his coming into the light of 
Miss Lance’s kitchen, of the mud and stains being | 
found upon him, of his getting up-stairs followed by 
Hannah with the kettle, of his cautioning her to 
take his knife- out of his pocket—two knives being 
found, and of the soiled knife being then in the 
basin of water into which Hannah had dropped it. 

The superintendent walked to the basin. 

He called Mr. Breward. They pointed out 
something to each other. 

‘We must take possession of this,’ he said; and 
then returning to Peter, he looked at him. 

‘That is the whole story,’ said Peter Sands. 
‘There may be mud on my boots—’ 

‘Hannah has cleaned them,’ said Mr. Breward. 
‘I asked her. She said your walking through the 
meadow, up the slope to the gate, had thoroughly 
wetted them. They were wet with the moisture on 
the grass; and having a moment’s leisure, she 
cleaned them.’ 

‘Well, that is all, then,’ said Mr. Marston. ‘I 
hope your wrist will be pretty well to-morrow.’ 

‘It is better already for Mr. Carter’s treatment.’ 
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‘Good-night, then.’ And both Mr. Marston and 
Mr. Breward left the room. 

Soon after Hannah and Miss Lance came in; 
the quieting draught was administered, and took 
speedy effect. 

Peter Sands was asleep. The little household 
went to their bedrooms. The sense of a present 
danger, and a prophetic fear of a coming trial, were 
upon them. But they could only hope and pray. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE coroner’s inquest was a matter of speedy per- 
formance. The man had been murdered. It was for 
the police to find out the murderer. 

James Gardener had received two blows; one was 
undoubtedly from a fall. 

There had once been a gate where this stile now 
stood, and a low moor-stone post had stood by the 
side of the path, with an iron hook in it to hold the 
gate open for the convenience of the farmer who 
rented the meadows. The position of the gate had 
been changed, and a stile had been placed where it 
had stood, as there was a right of way for foot pas- 
sengers, and the path could not be blocked up. 

The low stone post with the iron ring had never 
been moved. 

A violent fall had brought one side of James 
Gardener’s head against this stone; but on the other 
side of the head there was a mark which was said to 
have been the cause of the fall and of his death. 

It was not large. It matched one end of the 
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the large clasp-knife which Peter said he had picked 
up. It had possibly been thrown with tremendous 
force, and with a deadly aim. 

It came to all minds, with the strength of com- 
plete conviction, that the owner of that knife was the 
slayer of that man. 

There was a day and a night of continued excite- 
ment; there was not, perhaps, a living soul in all 
that seaport town of Treddington, who was of an age 
to speak on the subject, who did not express some in- 
terest in the discovery of the murderer, and was not 
in some way busy in the matter. | 

The most silent man in the place was Fred 
Drake. He seemed like one struck with a sickness 
of the heart because of the death of his enemy. 
And he had hated him; and he had thought that 
he wished him dead; and he had said in his anger 
that he could kill him. And now the man so spoken 
of was dead, and he had been killed; and from every 
heart there went up a wonder and a great cry—a 
question as to who had done it. 

It did not seem to Mr. Breward an unnatural 
state for Fred to be in. He felt very kindly towards 
his nephew, and told him he was sorry for him; 
but when Fred wanted to visit Peter, Mr. Breward 
said that Mr. Carter’s orders had been so positive as 
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to his patient being kept as quiet as possible, that 
he would not allow Fred to do more than write a note. 

‘I won’t let you two lads get talking together,’ he 
said ; ‘you'll worry Peter into a fever. You are a sad 
selfish fellow, you know, Fred; you would gossip 
him dead, and never know it till it was too late.’ 

So Fred Drake had to bear his burden as well as 
he could; but he was haunted by the thought of 
that man being dead. 

After one day had passed Mr. Breward received a 
note from Mr. Bennet very early, before he was out 
of the room. . It contained a few words only: ‘Come 
to me immediately, if you can. I want a word in 
private on important business.’ 

Mr. Breward in less than ten minutes after read- 
ing this was at Mr. Bennet’s door. He found that 
gentleman airing himself on the door-step apparently, 
but really waiting anxiously for his arrival. As soon 
as Mr. Breward saw his friend, he also saw that some- 
thing very serious was the matter. ‘ What is it? 
were his first words. ‘ Anything concerning Fred 
Drake ?” 

‘Onc; Fred is doing well. Come here, into my 
room.’ Mr. Bennet led the way into the house, and 
into a room on the right where breakfast was laid. 
He stood still, and faced round on Mr. Breward, and 
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said, ‘ Marston, the superintendent, has been here, 
and—we must manage it the best way we can. They 
must take Peter Sands into custody on suspicion of 
being the murderer of James Gardener.’ 

‘He! impossible! You can’t believe it ? 

‘No, I don’t believe it; but my belief or my 
disbelief is nothing to the purpose. They have got 
a chain of evidence, and they would have had him in 
custody by this time, only the Miss Lances are so 
respected that, feeling the young man was safe, the 
first thought was to come and tell me; and we must 
go and break it to them. But I know the story 
which has been put together, and Peter will have to 
be committed to gaol; and, if no other man is found 
with a grave load of suspicion attached to him, he 
will be as surely tried for murder as we are now here 
talking of it.’ 

‘It will be the most unheard-of piece of infamy.’ 

‘ No, no,’ interrupted the lawyer; ‘the whole must 
go by evidence.’ 

‘But he did not, could not do it.’ 

‘Then he won’t be hung,’ said Mr. Bennet. 

‘Hung!’ The horror in Mr. Breward’s face, and 
expressed by his voice, was such that Mr. Bennet 
began to expostulate with him. 

‘Don’t be unreasonable,’ he said. ‘ Unreason- 
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able people never do any good ; and that poor fellow 
is likely to want as many sensible friends as he can 
get. A man has been murdered. It is the duty of 
the police to try to find out who did the deed. The 
only person who can be proved to have been near the 
place is Peter Sands. He can be proved to have 
been at the stile close on the moment of the murder. 
He had provided himself with a knife, which he used, 
though not as knives are used usually. He knew that 
James Gardener had been inquiring for him; he had 
been told that he would be at Stonemoor to see after 
him that very evening. He had been cautioned; 
yet he went purposely, and after starting to go back 
by the streets, the very way in which he would be 
sure to meet James Gardener, if he had kept his 
threat of seeking him at Stonemoor in the evening. 
He returns to Miss Lance’s house blood-stained, 
agitated, injured in the wrist; the place bears the 
marks of a struggle; and no other man can be found 
who was near the place at the time, or of whom 
Gardener had ever said an evil word, except your 
nephew, who was safe in my house with my wife and 
her half-sister, who is staying with us, during that 
time when the crime was accomplished. It is not 
wrong, certainly, to bring Peter Sands up on suspi- 
cion of the murder.’ 
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‘But you can’t believe him guilty ? 

‘What does that matter?’ asked Mr. Bennet. ‘Is 
the law of the land not to take its usual course be- 
cause you and I like Peter Sands, believe him to be 
an excellent youth, and because he is loved and ad- 
mired by many respectable persons, and lodges with 
two charming old ladies? I will grant to you that I 
consider it one of the most unfortunate, vexatious 
trials that ever fell on the friends of a good youth. 
As to Peter himself, I am extremely sorry for him; 
and all the more sorry because I can see farther into 
this case than you can. Poor as the evidence is 
against him, there is not a particle of evidence against 
any one else. He had been threatened by Gardener. 
Gardener wished to meet him, and felt himself to 
have been injured by him irreparably. I never liked 
Gardener; years ago I said so, and wanted the 
trusteeship to be vested in some one else. I think 
myself that there might have been some encounter 
between them, and that Peter might have acted 
merely in self-defence.’ 

‘But Peter never saw him,’ said Mr. Breward. 

‘I am not obliged to believe that,’ said Mr. 
Bennet. 

This speech vexed Mr. Breward. Mr. Bennet 
was his friend, and he loved him. But Mr. Bennet, 
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not being a Catholic, did not know how severe a 
judgment he was passing on Peter Sands by those 
words that he had said. He was calling Peter a liar. 
For on such an occasion to conceal the truth, when he 
was pretending to tell it sincerely, was to be base and 
deceitful in the greatest degree. 

Mr. Bennet saw that he had annoyed his friend, 
and so he went on to justify himself. ‘You know,’ 
he said, ‘he has not told all the truth about the 
knife.’ 

‘He said that he had bought the knife that even- 

ing.’ 
‘Yes; but the young man who served him has 
been got at, and he said at once that he had sold him 
two knives. He sold that evening, to two different 
persons, at different times, to each two knives; and 
one of those persons was Peter Sands.’ 

Mr. Breward sat down. He had been standing 
till this moment; but now he could stand no longer. 

‘This is what I would advise you to do,’ said Mr. 
Bennet. ‘Let me send for the priest from Penwarne. 
I speak to you as a lawyer. Peter will probably be 
remanded, and had up again in a day or two. Father 
Joseph will have more influence in making Peter tell 
the whole truth than either of us can have.’ 

‘I should like to have Father Joseph here; but 
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Peter needs nothing to make him tell the truth. If 
he says that he bought one knife, then he didn’t buy 
two.’ | 

‘Well, but the man who served him will swear 
to it.’ 

.‘ Then he’ll hang Peter, perhaps; but he will 
hang him unjustly.’ 

‘Well, well; what I would impress on you is 
this: feelings are of no use. It is no use to be 
vexed, or to waste time in standing up for Peter’s 
honour or veracity, or even to talk of religious teach- 
ing. Appearances are all against him. A man 
has been murdered at the stile. Peter was there. It 
is next to a miracle that he should not have seen the 
body if the deed were done before he got there; yet 
he did not see it, and Simon Lyster did. Of course 
there was a mist; but I must come back to what I 
began with. Feelings are of no use. Facts have to 
be dealt with. We will send Fred for Father Joseph. 
They had better come straight to where the magis- 
trates will be—the town-hall. -I suppose the con- 
course of people will be great. In a place such as 
this is there is never any doing a thing quietly. Fred 
can bring him there, and go in my gig. Now you 
and I had better go to the Miss Lances at once; you 
can go up-stairs to Peter, and I'll stay down with 
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them. Well send Fred before we go; there will not 
be anything done till we are there, and the magis- 
trates ready. Fred can make it all fitin. There is 
time,’ looking at his watch, ‘ for a cup of coffee, and 
we have forgotten our breakfast.’ 

‘I am not inclined for food,’ said Mr. Breward. 

‘If you had done as much disagreeable work as I 
have had to do, you would be glad to keep your brain 
steady and your body strong. I always eat and 
drink. Wholesome food, taken as far as possible 
with the usual regularity, is a necessary of life.’ 


CHAPTER IV. 


THis morning Peter Sands was sitting at the read- 
ing-table, which was at the end of his room. 

He rose up with a smile when Mr. Breward 
came; but his face was pale, and the smile was not 
very cheerful. 

‘Your wrist is better,’ said Mr. Breward; ‘ but 
you must have had a dull Sunday yesterday. I 
would not let Fred come to see you. The doctor 
thought you were excited, and he wanted you to be 
kept quiet. Tell me about your wrist.’ . 

‘It is very much better—nearly well. It is not 
my wrist that troubles me—and Fred wrote me 
a note. So they say James Gardener was mur- 
dered ?’ 

‘Yes; such is the opinion. The magistrates 
will meet before twelve to-day.’ You will have to go, 
Peter.’ 

‘O, well, I can go. I was not intending to 
stay in all day. I shall get to work again, I hope, 
soon. Being my right hand it makes me useless to 
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you. And Peter once more gave one of those 
melancholy smiles. 

‘It is a dreadful business,’ said Mr. Breward. 

He felt so miserable and so awkward. It seemed 
to be quite impossible for him to tell Peter that he 
was suspected of being a murderer. 

‘Yes; too dreadful. I can’t get it out of my 
head. Not that I try; for me, certainly, it would be 
unnatural not to think of James Gardener.’ 

‘I wonder who murdered him,’ said Mr. Bre- 
ward. 

‘Was he murdered at all?’ said Peter. ‘I must 
think it was some strange accident. Until I found 
it proved undoubtedly to the contrary, I could never 
believe that Gardener was murdered.’ 

‘I am very glad that Fred Drake was safely 
housed all that evening at Mr. Bennet’s. He had 
been so injured by that man, with accounts still un- 
settled. The language Fred had used had often been 
so intemperate, I am thankful to think that every 
hour of his time for the whole afternoon of Saturday 
can be accounted for.’ 

‘Why, no one could suspect Fred!’ said Peter, 
with an air of surprise. ‘They might sooner sus- 
pect me, I think.’ 

‘And you will be suspected !” 
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Mr. Breward had said the words now; and as 
soon as they had left his lips he wondered how he 
had found strength to say them. 

Peter saw by Mr. Breward’s face more than even 
his words had spoken. He saw in the lines of 
anguish, which were not to be controlled, that he 
was already suspected. He stared at Mr. Breward. 
He was speechless. He seemed to be suffering some 
great change—the change of all exterior things. He 
grasped the elbows of his chair; he had no voice for 
speech. His great helplessness in the midst of this 
indescribable woe came like a weight crushing him. 

‘Yes,’ Mr. Breward went on, ‘ you will have to 
go through this great trial of suspicion. Do your- 
self justice; be as strong as you can. You will have 
friends by your side. And there is nothing vindic- 
tive in it. It arises from the unhappy circumstances 
—it is the law of the land.’ 

‘ And it is the will of God,’ said Peter. 

‘That is right, my friend,’ said Mr. Breward 
eagerly; ‘that is the way to take it.’ And those 
two grasped each other by the hand. 

‘ When shall I have to go?’ asked Peter. 

“They will come. The superintendent of police 
will come, and you will go with all of us to appear 
before the magistrates. Fred is gone for Father 
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Joseph. My dear boy, my dear Peter, I did not 
know till this moment how I loved you. Have faith 
in God, and in the friends He has given to you.’ 

‘Is it as bad as that?’ asked Peter, with his sad 
smile, and looking at the tears in Mr. Breward’s 
eyes. : 

‘O, it may not be bad at all; and Mr. Bennet 
is with my aunts. He has told them. He came on 
purpose to tell them, and I came up to you.’ 

‘I think I will go down-stairs to them,’ said 
Peter. ‘Iam so awkward with my left hand. Will 
you give me my hat? Thank you. Now God’s will 
be done !—whether honour and liberty, whether the 
gaol and the gallows, God’s will be done!’ | 

He spoke with a sweet quiet steadiness. 

‘He never did it,’ said Mr. Breward in his heart. 
‘If I had ever held a different opinion I should 
change it now.’ 

They entered Miss Lance’s drawing-room. Both 
the ladies got up and went to meet Peter. l 

‘This is a great grief,’ said the elder one; ‘but 
we must not make more of it than it is. There 
stops the cab, and you have to leave us. You leave 
a home and friends. Remember your home; remem- 
ber your friends! O Peter! and then Miss Lance 
could say no more. 
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Peter held out his hand to Miss Jane and turned 
away. The superintendent of police was in the room, 
and a constable was behind him in the passage. In 
a hurry all the men went out together. 

‘With me, sir,’ said Mr. Marston; and Peter, 
jumping into the cab, found one of the men there, 
and was followed by the other. Mr. Breward and 
Mr. Bennet walked by themselves. 

Not a single word passed between Peter and his 
companions while they went on in the cab. 

When they stopped, the first person Peter saw 
was Dr. Beauclerk. He gave his hand to Peter with 
a look which went to the young man’s heart; but 
not a word was spoken. Then came Mr. Breward 
and Mr. Bennet. Mr. Maynard the banker was 
there; and he stretched out his hand to Peter, who 
took it with an honest smile. Many others were 
there, and Peter knew that many had come in kind- 
ness to him; but he said nothing, and no one spoke 
to him. 

The magistrates were there, and a chain of evi- 
dence was begun upon; but Peter said, interrupting 
the policeman, 

‘May I not tell my own story ?’ 

He looked at the magistrate. The magistrate 
gave a glance at his clerk, who sat at a table near 
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him; but the clerk held down his head, and evi- 
dently did not intend to speak unless he was openly 
appealed to. 

‘ Mr. Bennet, speak for me. I wish to tell my 
own story. I know it is irregular.’ 

There was some talk among those assembled 
there. 

‘Is Mr. Bennet watching the case for you? Is 
he your appointed legal friend in this matter ?’ 

‘No,’ said Peter. ‘I want no advice, and I can 
speak the truth for myself.’ 

People consulted again together. 

‘After the evidence has been heard you can | 
speak.’ 

Peter was silent. 

Then came the question of the knife. 

The ironmonger in whose shop Peter had bought 
his knife said it was such as he sold, and bore the 
mark of the maker with whom he dealt. He said 
that the knives had only arrived on that Saturday 
afternoon, and so could not have been sold on any 
other day. Then the superintendent said he was 
prepared to prove that two knives had been sold to 
Peter and two to another person on the same evening. 

The other person was a stranger to the shop- 
man; indeed, he knew very few people as yet, being 
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himself a stranger in the town. But the other per- 
son was a much older man—a rough-looking man, 
with black hair: not a man in Peter’s position of 
life. He might not know that man again; but he 
knew Peter. He had seen Peter before, and asked 
who he was. He knew Peter very well by sight. 
He had sold him two knives, and had been paid for 
both of them that night. There was more evidence 
from people who had seen Peter that night, and 
could speak to the way by which he went home ; and 
then, on his repeating his request, Peter was allowed 
to tell his own story. He told it in his accurate way, 
as he had already told it in Miss Lance’s house ; 
but it ended in his being committed on sus- 
picion of being the murderer of James Gardener. 
He was committed on remand. The investigation 
would go on; but, in the midst of great regret, 
Peter was taken to gaol; and Mr. Breward went 
back to tell his aunts what had happened. He found 
that Dr. Beauclerk had got there before him. 

Father Joseph and Fred Drake had arrived before 
the case was finished, and now Father Joseph had 
stayed with Peter. He was to be the first friend 
who would see him in gaol. 

The first questions asked of Mr. Breward by his 
good aunts were, how Peter had behaved, and how 
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he would be treated. He satisfied them on both 
points. He had behaved surprisingly well—yes ; just 
with the natural openness and simplicity of a man 
who was good, and innocent of the charge made 
against him. 

‘He spoke for himself, and spoke clearly. But 
that about the knives is very queer. One can’t 
help feeling that whoever owned that stained knife 
was the man who killed Gardener.’ 

‘But Peter says he only bought one knife, and 
only possessed one such knife.’ 

‘Yes; and we believe him.’ 

‘Then he is innocent; and an innocent man 
can’t be punished.’ 

‘But we must prove him to be innocent,’ said 
Mr. Breward. 

Then those kind ladies knew how great a danger 
surrounded their young friend; how hard it might 
be to prove the truth; and how condemning was the 
evidence about the knife. 

‘But it is a lie,’ said Miss Jane. 

‘Can you prove it to be a lie?’ said her nephew. 
‘ There are two—Peter and the shopman—and, speak- 
ing of the same transaction, they contradict each 
other. Peter may be supposed to have an interest 
in telling a lie; the shopman cannot be suspected of 
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any desire to convict Peter. When he was asked to 
give an account of the transaction he gave it. He 
did not know what Peter had already said. He did 
not expect that their accounts would differ.’ 

‘Iam sure that Peter is right,’ said Miss Jane. - 

‘So am I,’ said her nephew; ‘but who can prove 
him right ?” 

He got up and said ‘Good-bye.’ The ladies, 
once more alone, wandered together up-stairs into 
Peter's room, and up to that glass bower on the 
roof, whence they could see the walls of the gaol 
where Peter waited. They were very miserable. 
They had not anything to do but to pray; and pray 
they did. No souls ever prayed more sincerely for 
help from Heaven: they were ready to say that there 
was no help in man. 


CHAPTER V. 


PETER was not without sympathy. He was well 
treated. He had a courtyard to walk in, and he 
could have all that he required. But he was in gaol 
as one suspected of being a murderer. 

Can any one imagine what that must have been ? 
It was true that of the friends who knew him scarcely 
one believed him guilty. Father Joseph had left 
him with the most consoling words, both as to help 
and confidence. He had commanded him not to 
grieve. 

‘You have had nothing but good happen to you 
all your days. Be content to suffer. If you have 
shown a good example in prosperity do not shrink 
from the opportunity of serving God in adversity. 
Be faithful still. Be trusting still. Still live close 
to God. Be content to suffer.’ His words stayed in 
Peter’s mind, and they strengthened him. 

He conformed to rules without a word ; submitted 
to all that there was to submit to without an obser- 
vation ; saw his friends when they were allowed to 
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visit him, took what they provided for his comfort 
with cheerful thanks, and sent pleasant messages to 
Miss Lance and her sister. 

He was remanded twice. It had got to be wear- 
ing to human nature. At last he quite felt as if 
people were planning against his life. He could 
scarcely keep from complaining when his friends 
visited him. | | 

Mrs. Beauchamp came, and even Mrs. Mills; she 
came with Mrs. Beauchamp. She wanted to cry 
over Peter, and to tell him that she would never 
believe that he had murdered her brother—‘ no, not 
whatever they did to him!’ | 

It made Peter shrink away from her. How could 
any one be supposed to believe such a thing ? and 
what could be done to him—to him, an innocent 
man? ‘Then he heard that Dr. Beauclerk had gone 
to London to talk to Mrs. Penwarne. He had a 
strong temptation to wish that his life had never 
been saved—to wish he had died in his infancy on 
the rock where the waves had cast him. But he 
flung the temptation from him. Could he not give 
glory to God under all and any circumstances ? 
Would he turn away from the will of God? Was it 
of any fault of his own that he was in this trouble ? 

Only for a moment now and then was he over- 
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taken by human fear and dread, and by a sense of 
the injustice he was suffering. His usual demeanour 
was one of calm courageous patience, and his gene- 
ral state of mind was entire submission to the will 
of God. ~ 

Peter, after having been twice remanded, was sent 
back to prison finally committed to take his trial for 
the murder of James Gardener. 

His agitation of mind was very great. And 
yet not more than a Christian might show; not 
more than was to be expected of a man in the 
greatest of all earthly dangers, and unable to help 
himself. 

He knew, however, that God had given him 
friends, and he was thankful for them. 

The assizes at which he would be tried for his 
life would soon be held; there. would be no time to 
lose, and he knew that every possible effort would be 
made for him. He knew also that to make these 
efforts, and to do all that could be done to prove his 
innocence and save his life, was right. It was right 
to give his will up to God, and he gave it in daily 
acts of entire submission; it was also right to strive 
for his acquittal, and to take every effort that friends 
could make towards that end as expressions of the 
love and care of his Heavenly Father. 
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He prayed for God’s blessing. He prayed for 
strength. Every day his courage increased; a calm, 
strong, enduring state of mind was attained to; it 
might be called the perfection of fortitude. 

Mr. Bennet had undertaken the management of 
his case. Neither good-will, nor energy, nor know- 
ledge, nor money was wanting. Publicity was 
courted; and far and wide, through Europe and 
Asia, in America, wherever correspondence could 
reach or newspapers could penetrate, the account of 
this murder and the whole story of the life of the 
suspected man was read and listened to and talked 
about. 

Among Catholics prayers went up to the throne 
of grace. Priests remembered Peter at Mass. Holy 
Communions were offered up for him by the people. 

Mrs. Penwarne had desired that no effort should 
be spared; Lady Edith had written a note to Mrs. 
Beauchamp, and she had sent it. by Father Joseph 
for Peter to read. And while this man waited 
through the days and weeks before his trial could 
come on, words that had been said to him seemed to 
fill the air around him, as if angels were whispering 
these consolations there. 

He was a man who could not be idle. His love 
of reading failed him; under the circumstances in 
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which he lived he could not give his mind to outside 
things, but his love of drawing came to his help. 
There was a touch of sadness about the occupation 
too. The drawings might be something to leave 
after him. He hada supply of paper, pens, and ink. 
All the scenes that he found impressed on his mind 
he put on paper, working them carefully up, like 
woodcuts, with pen and ink. There was Stonemoor, 
and the men grouped together telling him of James 
Gardener’s threats; there was Penwarne village, the 
mansion, the great headlands stretching out into the 
sea, the priest’s house, the church, and the church- 
yard with the cross that marked where the mortal 
part of Colonel Penwarne waited for the resurrection 
of the just. 

Doing these occupied his evenings. His days 
now had dreadful interviews in them—interviews 
with Mr. Bennet and other men of law, who never 
argued on the theory of his innocence, as it appeared 
to him; but always as if he were guilty, and as if it 
required superhuman efforts of ingenuity to save his 
life. | 

At this time of severest trial Peter reaped the 
fruit of a life spent in good company, and blessed by 
habitual acts of piety. 

There were no evil memories nor bad thoughts 
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to interrupt the inpourings of divine grace. When 
a good thought came to him it came in its own 
purity; and not an idle habit nor any practice of 
vicious self-indulgence ever came in the way to stop 
him in his prayers or to prevent him from the per- 
formance of the devotions most necessary in his 
present condition. 

The good things that he had heard and liked to 
hear came to his mind vividly as healing applications 
to his wounded spirit. So came Mrs. Penwarne’s 
last words : 

‘Remember this, in the life that lies before you— 
that God, in His mercy and might, never deserts 
those who serve Him—never! Never leaves those 
to themselves whose faith and devotion are known 
unto Him.’ 

Such words now seemed to have been prophetic. 
He accepted them with all his heart. He said they 
were true. He cried, ‘ Lord, I believe; help Thou 
mine unbelief.’ 

When, at times, anguish overcame him he would 
cast himself at the feet of his Divine Lord. He 
would fling himself for consolation on that Sacred 
Heart, from which alone perfect help can come, and 
where only perfect sympathy can be found. 

He had had his sleepless nights, he had shed his 
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bitter tears, he had gone through those terrible tor- 
turing conflicts which a man, whom the world 
believes to be guilty of a hideous crime, and who 
knows himself to be innocent, may well suffer; and 
now he had to go through the trial of waiting. He 
must wait—wait while friends prayed and legal ad- 
visers worked ; he had to wait for the day of trial, 
and then to accept its results. Every help, spiritual 
and temporal, was his. But the general feeling 
was that he would be found guilty. 


r 


CHAPTER VI. 


As soon as Peter was committed for trial the Miss 
Lances had sent for Mr. Breward. 

They had had a profound talk together as to who 
were to be employed in Peter’s case. Lady Edith 
May had also written for her aunt on this point. It 
was understood that neither trouble nor money was 
to be spared to do all that could be done for Peter 
Sands. 

‘I wrote to Mr. Monitor,’ said Mr. Breward, ‘ but 
he would rather not undertake the case. He tells me 
so in a private letter.’ 

‘He has been very successful,’ said Miss Lance. 

‘He is, above all others, the man we want,’ said 
Mr. Breward. ‘I think you had better write to him.’ 

‘O, we will write,’ exclaimed Miss Lance. ‘We 
will write to-night.’ 

‘Make a personal favour of it. He names an- 
other. But Bennet says he can’t do without him. We 
want himself. However, there must be no time lost.’ 

The letter was written, and the result of the 
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letter was that one evening Mr. Monitor entered 
Miss Lance’s drawing-room, and announced that he 
was come to tea. 

After a few words he said, 

‘I have been to see the young man in whom you 
are interested. We have been—all three of us— 
Bennet, Breward, and myself. How very good-look- 
ing he is!’ 

Miss Jane felt as if she could have boxed her 
friend’s ears. 

‘I suppose,’ she said, ‘that we must submit to 
anything—even nonsense about beauty—to save the 
life of an innocent man. Are you going to prove 
him innocent ? 

‘No, Miss Jane; I am going to save his life.’ 

‘ That is doing things by halves.’ 

‘I think it must be sufficient for the present 
emergency. Now take me a walk. We can go just 
where we went that night, or we can be content with 
a stroll in your garden.’ 

The garden was fixed on. Mr. Monitor loved 
flowers. He walked and talked. He went through 
the house. He sat in Peter’s room and wrote some 
letters. They showed him Peter’s glass bower, and 
they took a good-night glance at the prison-walls ; 
which little bit of romanee they had now got into a 
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habit of performing every night. The next day Mr. 
Bennet, Mr. Breward, and Mr. Monitor all lunched 
at Miss Lance’s house. They were dreadfully cheer- 
ful; at least so the ladies thought. It made them 
sad all the evening to think of it, and they went cry- 
ing to bed. | 

Just before the day fixed for the trial these gen- 
tlemen were again together at Treddington, and they 
had an houyr’s talk in the evening at Miss Lance’s. 
The ladies were present. 

‘Some one,’ said Mr. Bennet, addressing the two 
ladies, ‘has spoken falsely as to those knives. Not 
a shadow of suspicion falls on any one but Peter. 
Character will go a great way. Appearances are 
against him. And appearances must be met by 
appearances. Help me to think of the best witnesses 
to his character that we can get together. Of course 
the shopman is mistaken about the man who bought 
the knives.’ 

‘ And is that the best you can do for him—just’ 
to get him off, not to prove him innocent? It will be 
against him for the whole of his life.’ 

Mr. Bennet did not contradict Miss Lance. She 
said to Mr. Monitor, 

‘Is that all you can do ?’ 

There was bitter disappointment in her manner. 
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‘We won’t let him be hanged if we can help it, 
Miss Lance.’ | 

‘And don’t you believe him innocent ?” 

‘My opinion has nothing to do with it,’ he said. 
‘In fact an opinion would only be an embarrassment. 
The opinion that must be forced upon the jury is 
that there is not evidence enough to hang him.’ 

‘But he is innocent.’ 

‘ We will hope so.’ 

‘He ought to be proved to be innocent.’ 

‘At present we have no means of proving that; 
Mr. Bennet will bring persons to speak to his cha- 
racter. But, no doubt, there will always be persons 
to believe that he did it. That isa great misfortune, 
but we can’t help that.’ This was all the consola- 
tion the Miss Lances could get before the day of 
the trial. 

They complained to each other ; they complained 
to Hannah. Then that good woman closed the door 
and fell into a fit of weeping. | 

‘Ah, my dear ladies,’ she cried, ‘ all cannot think 
as you do. TI believe he did it. Not another soul 
near the stile; the instrument of death found in his 
pocket ; a lie ready made in his mouth. The man’s 
gray hairs on the knife, the blood-stains, the wrist 
wounded, probably in the struggle; the knowledge 
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that the man had threatened to do him harm and to 
waylay him, and he had been unlike himself for days. 
No doubt the deed was done in self-defence, but who 
did it if Peter Sands did not? Only against Peter 
had Gardener any feeling of vengeance. I can’t but 
believe that he did it, though were I on the jury, 
and sworn to convict only on the evidence, I might 
rightly say that the evidence was not enough to 
prove him guilty. All Treddington will believe 
him guilty before this day week. The best we can 
any of us do now is to hold our tongues.’ 

So these words represented popular opinion. 

The good ladies felt it terribly. But they were 
faithful. 

‘If he had done it he would never have denied 
it,’ they said. 

At last the day came, and Peter Sands was to be 
tried for murder. 

Nothing could keep the Miss Lances out of court. 
They would stand by him to the end. Mrs. Beau- 
champ and Mrs. Breward were there, Dr. Beauclerk 
and Father Joseph with them; and with Father Dun- 
stan, the Benedictine, was a lady of seventy years of 
age, perhaps, not known to any of Peter’s friends 
except to those who were with her. 

She was stately-looking, and attracted immediate 
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attention. She was dressed in black silk, and she 
wore on her head something which had more the 
appearance of a hood than a bonnet; her face was 
easily seen, and was of considerable beauty. She was 
so placed as to be able to see the prisoner, and yet 
so as not to be seen by him. She took an opera-glass 
from a black-silk bag, and used it frequently. She 
was observed to look with great intentness and very 
frequently at Peter Sands. 

Many persons asked the name of this lady, and 
many more speculated silently as to who she could 
be. At last some one said that she was Dr. Beau- 
clerk’s mother, and this seemed to satisfy people. 
This was not true, but as she was living in Dr. Beau- 
clerk’s house there seemed to be no reason to doubt 
the accuracy of the information. 

This lady remained in court for some time, and 
then left, being taken away by Father Dunstan. 

The business of the trial proceeded as speedily as 
it could do. 

There were no difficulties in the opening of the 
business. 

The court was densely crowded. The prisoner 
was very pale, very quiet. He gave one glance round, 
as if to see what friends were there, and then, as if 
satisfied on that point, his eyes wandered no more; 
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but he appeared to be listening with unmoved atten- 
tion to the story of his supposed guilt, which was 
now laid before the judge and jury, before a great 
assemblage of people, before his own best friends, 
before God and his Guardian Angel, and which on 
every point was to be proved by trustworthy witnesses, 
and which seemed at every step in detail to make him 
guilty of a deed he had never done. 

It was a well put together story. Peter listened 
to it with intense attention. He could not have con- 
tradicted a single word till the story came to his 
buying the knife. 

The history began very early, even with Mr. 
Bennet wishing James Gardener to retire from the 
trusteeship, to which, by Colonel Penwarne’s will, he 
was appointed. All the story of Fred Drake and the 
ninety-seven pounds came out; all that he had done 
and said as to James Gardener. All the anger James 
Gardener had shown against him. All that this man 
had said at Stonemoor—the opinion of the men 
that James would try to do Peter some bodily injury; 
and the very words were repeated which James had 
used when threatening him. Great stress was laid 
on Peter being earlier than usual at Stonemoor on 
that Saturday, because he had got an engagement to 
keep with the choir-singers, and it was shown that 
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James Gardener might have been expected to visit 
Treddington that night, as he often did on Saturdays ; 
and that if, according to his wild threats, he had 
again visited Stonemoor to seek an interview with 
Peter, he might have been sure to have been met in 
the Long Meadows, and that accordingly there Peter 
did meet him, and there, under more or less provo- 
cation, had no doubt accomplished his death. 

Such, in outline, was the story to which Peter 
listened. It was made to hold well together, and it 
was put with great force by the counsel against him, 
and proved by witnesses at every point. Father 
Joseph, Fred Drake, Simon Lyster, and Mr. Breward 
were brought forward. One after the other they were 
handed over to Mr. Monitor for cross-examination, 
who received them with a pleasant smile, and did no 
more than ask one or two questions in a gentle 
friendly way, as if to make one or two points of the 
story still clearer than they already appeared. | 

The first day of the trial was over, and everything 
seemed to be going against Peter. It was as if his 
best friends had been made to testify against him. 


When the second day came the young man was ` 


examined who had sold him the knife. He gave his 
answers calmly, and with apparently the most per- 
fect truth. But when he was handed over to Mr. 
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Monitor he was not treated as Peter’s friends had 
been. 

Mr. Monitor had still the same gentle manner, 
but there was an earnestness now about him which 
evidently excited the attention of the court. The 
jury looked lively, and the young man nervous. 

But Mr. Monitor had no intention of alarming 
this youth at all. He asked him how long he had 
been in Treddington. Howit was he knew so much 
of Peter Sands. Had he ever spoken to him ? 

No; he had heard him sing. He had heard 
him sing several times at a concert, and at church. 
He had often attended the Catholic church on Sun- 
day evenings. Peter Sands sang in the choir. He 
liked to hear him. 

Was the shop in which he served a well-fre- 
quented shop? Were there a great many people there 
on the evening in question ? 

Yes; an unusual number. It was because of 
vessels being going to sail that night and on Sunday 
morning. Sailors came in and made purchases. 
They often bought knives. They bought small metal 
plates also, and they had purchased a great many 
knives on that night. 

Did he think that the dark man to whom he had 
sold two knives was a sailor ? 
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He could not tell. He might have been. 

_ ‘And how many articles did you sell to the 
prisoner that night ?’ 

He had sold two knives. 

‘You must answer my question,’ said Mr. Moni- 
tor, with a smile that struck everybody who could 
see him. ‘I have no doubt of your good faith, and 
that you intend to answer rightly. You are on oath, 
you know. On your testimony a great deal depends. 
Now listen to nry question again. How many 
articles from your employer’s shop did you sell to 
the prisoner at the bar on that day? 

With a little confusion ‘the young man said, ‘I 
don’t know how te answer any better. I sold him 
two knives.’ 

‘But you must mark my words. I did not say 
how many knives; I said ‘how many articles did you 
sell to the prisoner at the bar ?” 

‘ Two.’ 

‘Now consider—twe'?’ 

‘Yes, two.’ 

‘Can you remember giving him two articles which ' 
he had that night purchased ?’ 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘On your oath, remember. Now take time to 
consider. Not one only, not three, nor four. Don’t 
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hurry yourself—I have no wish to confuse you. I 
depend on you for the simple truth as you know how 
to tell it.’ 

‘I sold him two articles; I gave two articles into 
his hands. They were two knives.’ 

‘Did any one else in that shop serve him with 
anything ?” 

‘No, sir.’ 

‘Are you sure ?” 

‘Quite sure. I saw him come in, and I watched 
him out.’ 

Mr. Monitor made a sign to some one, who placed 
on the table before him a piece of iron like a half- 
moon, used for cutting grass edgings. 

‘To whom did you sell that instrument on that 
Saturday night ?’ 

There was suddenly a noise—a confusion in the 
court. Some one had: forced: a way in—the judge 
was being spoken to. ‘ Never mind the noise. Did 
you sell that to any one that night? Don’t be 
afraid.’ 

‘I sold it to Peter Sands.’ 

‘That is, you sold him two articles, as you have 
answered on oath, and quite correctly—this instru- 
ment and a clasp-knife.’ 

The judge was speaking to some one by his side, 
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but the attention of the jury was riveted on Mr. 
Monitor. 

‘Do you wish to correct yourself? Will you now 
repeat—on oath, mind—that you sold two knives and 
this instrument to the prisoner ? 

‘No, sir.’ | 

There was now a considerable stir with those who 
conducted the prosecution and among the jury; the 
judge rose. l 

A telegram from the Home Secretary, accompany- 
ing the copy of a telegram he had received from Rio 
Janeiro. The captain of the vessel Fair Lady, sailing 
from Treddington, telegraphed that one of his crew 
had given himself up as the man who had caused the 
death of James Gardener by an untoward accident, 
which he had not expected to end fatally. The com- 
ing trial of a man for Gardener’s murder having been 
seen in a newspaper, he telegraphed to stop the trial, 
and to know what was to be done with the sailor, 
whose name was Roper. 

There was now some talk as to the trial being 
delayed ; but this was even angrily contested by Mr. 
Monitor. 

He said he had two witnesses to bring forward to 
prove that the instrument before them had been 
brought home by the prisoner on that Saturday, and. 
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with that his case would then be over. The case for 
the prosecution had broken down. No doubt two 
knives had been sold to some young man who looked 
more like a gardener, and was more likely to buy an 
edging-cutter, than the prisoner. The salesman, with 
his head full of Peter’s singing, and the chorus of 
some favourite song probably ringing in his ears, had 
confused the two persons, and believed that he had 
sold the two knives to Peter, and the knife and edge- 
cutter to the other customer. He had given his evi- 
dence with honesty of purpose, and had made no more 
than a natural mistake. He had not been thinking 
of what ‘he was about. The two customers had very 
probably stood: side by side. Now.that the salesman 
himself abandoned his own story, the true story— 
that is, the prisoners story—revived. The stained _ 
knife was not his knife; and it was.a fact that he had 
picked it up, as he said he had done. After that 
there was no case. against him. As to returning 
Peter Sands to prison and delaying the trial, the idea 
was monstrous. Mr. Moniter said he cared nothing 
about the telegram. It-might be all a hoax, a prac- 
tical joke—he cared nothing about it. He had con- 
cluded his case, and he demanded a verdiet; he was 
sure that there was no ground for a verdict against 
the prisoner. No jury could convict him. 
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There was more said, with considerable confusion 
and much consultation. But at last Mr. Monitor got 
his way. 

The judge addressed a few words to the jury, and 
a verdict of ‘ Not guilty’ was brought in immediately. 

One woman, unseen and unnoticed, burst into 
sudden tears. 

She hid herself away, choked her sobs as well as 
she could, and begged pardon in her heart for judg- 
ment which, if not rash, had certainly been harsh— 
for she had been quick to forget the evidence of a 
good life, and ready to believe evil—and this woman 
was Miss Lance’s Hannah. 

‘I will never judge another as long as I live,’ she 
said in her heart as she hurried home. ‘ May no one 
ever judge me as I judged him!’ 

And yet Hannah loved Peter, and only to the 
ladies whom she served had she ever uttered her 
judgment. But she had been quick to believe evil 
because her feelings had been excited and her heart 
troubled, and because as James Gardener was dead 
she could not help jumping at the conclusion that 
somebody had killed him. 


CHAPTER VII. 


‘Don’ talk, Miss Lance. Can’t you order dinner ? 
I am exceedingly hungry.’ 

‘Really, Mr. Monitor, you are provoking. You 
were so gentle, so vexatiously quiet.’ 

‘O, no; not at last. Why, I scolded every- 
body, Miss Lance. That is what makes me hungry.’ 

‘I can’t help wishing for Peter.’ 

‘He is best where he is. Father Joseph carried 
him off. Mrs. Beauchamp was watching for him as 
if he were her natural prey ; and Dr. Beauclerk and 
that grand old lady are gone after him. You know 
she is his grandmother.’ i 

‘For shame! But there is our nephew. Dinner 

will make you hold your tongue.’ 
= They were all so excited after getting back from 
the court that they could not talk sense. Such at 
least was the account the Miss Lances gave of 
themselves. 

‘We felt,’ said Miss Jane, speaking the next day 
to Mr. Breward, ‘as if we must either laugh or cry. 
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I would rather have cried. But we had asked people 
to dinner, and we could not cry before company. 
We laughed, therefore, instead ; but we made up for 
it afterwards. We cried all night.’ 

‘Are you always as glad as you are now when 
you have won a cause?’ Miss Lance had asked this 
of Mr. Monitor, and he had answered her, 

‘I always feel the thing a good deal. But I have 
not always old friends by me with whom I can grow 
young and play the boy, by way of a gentle refresh- 
ment. I like my line of practice; but I have had 
enough of work, and would rest if I could. I still 
say that my line of practice suits me. I like to save 
a man’s life.’ 

‘ Whether he be guilty or not ?’ 

‘Yes; quite regardless of innocence. I ask my- 
self this question, if the man is guilty—Who made 
me to differ ? have I ever had his temptations ? was | 
he ever instructed as to the end for which a man is 
born? was he ever told what that end is? Miss 
Lance bowed her head. ‘If Peter Sands had been 
hanged he would have gone to heaven.’ Again Miss 
Lance bowed her head. ‘ You can guess all I mean, 
I think.’ She looked at her old friend with her 
eyes full of tears. He got up and walked away. 

But that night at supper, Mr. Monitor’s health 
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was proposed by Mr. Breward, and he returned 
thanks in a lively little speech, asking to give a 
triple toast in return. 

‘ Gossiping Newspapers, Lady’s Gardening, and 
`The Electric Felegraph.’ 

This gave rise to many questions. Miss Lance 
in a walk round the garden had mentioned the in- 
strument for -cutting the grass edging, and the 
probable mistake had erossed Mr. Monitor’s mind 
immediately. 

f O, you should have told us,’ eried Miss Jane ; 
‘it would have been such a comfort.’ 

The barrister’s face was ‘ too bad ;’ all present saw 
it, and answered with a laugh. 

Another day dawned. Mr..Monitor was gone ; 
the judge was gone; the jury were all of them at 
home again, and pursuing their employments; Dr. 
Beauclerk had gone to London to see Mrs. Penwarne ; 
and the good old lady in black was Mrs. Beauchamp’s 
guest. g 

With her, too, was Peter Sands. 

Father Dunstan had gone back to his college, and 
he had taken Fred Drake with him on a visit. He 
had taken a fancy to Fred, and Fred had yielded to 
Father Dunstan’s influence. Mr. Breward hoped 
for good fruit from this friendship, and Mrs. 
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Breward and the Miss Lances both hoped and 
prayed. 

They looked back and saw how much Fred’s folly 
had had to do with Peter’s trial and Gardener’s sin 
and perhaps death. Mr. Bennet had already set to 
work to arrange for his friend the payment of Drake’s 
debts, and the settlement of the money questions 
which had arisen between him and Mary Gardener ; 
for her father had died without a will, and to all that 
he possessed his daughter would succeed. Mary had 
been told this, and she had received the news with 
the most entire indifference. 

‘He has no freehold property,’ Mr. Bennet said 
to her; ‘he has done much in the purchase of the 
last years of leases, and he has made a good thing 
of many of his purchases. If you will let me ad- 
vise you, I should say that you had better let things 
alone—his investments are respectable, and will last 
you your life. They will bring you in about a hundred 
and fifty pounds a year.’ : 

But Mary heard listlessly. She thanked Mr. 
Bennet, and said, ‘Don’t be hard on anybody, and 
never let me touch ill-gotten goods.’ 

No more could be got out of Mary. But when 
she went to her aunt, who was waiting for her in Mr. 
Bloomfield’s house, she said, ‘ It will be fifty pounds 
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a year for you, and for Roper, and for me. I can 
never marry now. I hope he’ll take the money.’ 

' But we may say here that Roper never did take 
the money. 

He came back to England, and was put on his 
trial; his story was true, and his punishment not 
great. 

He had been coming from Stonemoor, and he 
had overtaken James by the stile. He had reproached 
James with being the selfish cause of his marriage 
with Mary being again postponed. James had got 
violently angry, and had struck Roper, who in self- 
defence had had to use James Gardener roughly. 
After Roper had got over the stile, James, from the 
top of the stile, called to him; when he turned his 
head he found a sharp stone flung at him, which, 
but for his dexterity in shielding his face with his 
arm, must have done him serious injury. He ran 
back towards the stile, but, remembering that he 
had not another moment to spare, turned again im- 
mediately, on which another stone was flung. On this 
he flung at Gardener the clasp-knife he had bought 
and had got in his pocket. Gardener was still lean- 
ing over the top bar of the stile. It had seemed 
to Roper that he had dropped down to avoid being 
struck. 
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Roper had now made as much haste as he could 
to the house ofa friend in Treddington, whom he 
had promised to see before he sailed. He said 
nothing about James Gardener, and he remained 
with his friend about half an hour. He then went 
to the vessel, walking fast, and meeting Peter Sands, 
as has been said, just after Peter’s leaving Dr. Beau- 
clerk’s house. 

As to the knives, Roper’s story explained that 
matter in this way. He said that, on the afternoon 
spoken of, he had bought two knives, one for him- 
self, and one for a friend who had commissioned him 
to make the purchase. He had not’ had any inten- 
tion of buying a knife for himself when he first 
entered the shop; but, having executed his friend’s 
commission, he was tempted by the remarkable 
superiority of the knives to buy one for himself. 

On his friend showing his knife, the vessel’s 
cook sent his nephew, a fine youth, to buy two for 
him ; and this young man was buying these knives 
when Peter Sands was in the shop. 

Peter Sands must have passed the stile very 
quickly after Gardener’s death; according to the 
medical evidence, he must have lived full half an 
hour after being struck, and falling from the stile, 
according to Roper’s story. 
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He had had time to recover so far from his fall 
as to drag himself off the footway to the place where 
Simon Lyster’s dog had found him. Every one 
hoped that in that half hour he might have had the 
strength to recommend himself to the mercy of God, 
and grace to make acts of contrition. 

All this came out after the examination of Roper, 
and after such a time had passed as the circumstances 
made necessary. 

In the mean time every one had talked of Peter 
Sands ; everybody was full of good-will towards him ; 
and many tried to show it in some way or other, 
according to their ability. 

But Peter was like a man suddenly recovered 
from a mortal illness. He did not know how to 
bear his sense of safety, or what to do just at that 
moment with his life. The weeks he had been in 
prison had enfeebled his health. He felt as if the 
sight of the waves, and the freedom of the breeze 
that blew about him, were more than he could bear. 

He had been told in prison that Mr. Monitor 
did not believe that the evidence was enough to hang 
him ; but that there was no evidence forthcoming 
by which he could be proved to be innocent. He 
had known that he might go forth from prison free 
to live; but he knew that he should be suspected 
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for ever of being a murderer; and the weight of that 
humiliation, and the perpetual sense of so great 
an injustice, would have been more than a high- 
spirited man, in the strength of his healthy youth, 
could have borne without an overpowering gift of 
grace. 

He would rather have died unjustly, if his inno- 
cence might have been afterwards proved, than go 
about as a marked man—as one who had disgraced 
the memory of Colonel Penwarne, thrown shame on 
Mrs. Penwarne’s goodness, dragged the name of 
Catholic through the mire, cast aside God’s grace, 

and insulted the Church. 

. As such he would be reviled, and as such he 
would be pointed at—a hypocrite, a sinner, a thing 
to be avoided, a being to be banished from good com- 
pany, a living example of the evil depths to which a 
man might fall—a man loaded with favours; a man 
apparently living a holy life. As such a being he 
would, he believed, pass from those prison-walls 
into a world which would fall away from him in 
horror. 

What good would life be to him if his innocence 
could not be proved ? 

So, at last, the great final struggle came. He 
was to give up his good name; and it was dearer to 
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him than life; ten thousand times dearer—as to such 
a man it was sure to be. l 

No one but Father Joseph had known of this 
great struggle in all its bitterness. He prayed; he 
brought all his natural strength of brain and heart to 
help the supernatural work that he asked of our 
Lord to accomplish in him—the willing renunciation 
of his good name, if such a renunciation should be 
expected of him. 

Yet he was innocent, and God knew it. ' 

And it was his duty not to be a scandal. 

His cry to Mr. Monitor had been * Prove me inno- 
cent!’ His entreaty to Mr. Bennet had been in the 
same words. ‘Even if I die—if they kill me—never 
cease your efforts till Iam proved to be innocent. 
Remove from religion the great seandad of the sin of 
which they believe me guilty.’ 

Much as these men had felt the misery that 
Peter was going through, they yet had told him the 
truth—that he would have to live; and that his in- 
nocence could not be proved. 

Such was the sentence that he was to bring him- 
self to suffer. 

It was to God alone that, up to this moment, he 
had owed all things ; and now he was to prove that 
_ God alone was sufficient for him. 
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. - The world—perhaps even his best and dearest 
friends—would look on him as dishonoured, and for 
all life disgraced. God alone would know that he 
had not dishonoured his holy religion nor disgraced 
his teaching. 

At last he had consented to this loss of all 
things. 

And whatever favour he had gained by a good 
life in the sight of Heaven and before man, it is cer- 
tain that, by this submission, he accomplished a 
victory over himself which was most acceptable to 
God. It was putting God’s will before his own will 
in the most trying moment of life. So just as he 
had taken up his cross, and made ready to endure a 
life of ignominious suspicion, the cloud passed away. 
He was free and he was innocent. He was now a 
hero in the world’s eyes, because he had suffered . 
unjustly. 

Everybody was ready with sympathy, with con- 
gratulations, with assurances of regard. The whole 
world in which he moved seemed to be thankful on 
his account. Every imaginable expression of friend- 
ship and admiration poured in upon Peter. He 
might have been anything or had anything that the 
world could bestow. 

But there were a great many practical people who 
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wondered why all this had happened, and who asked 
for a reason for what they had seen. 

It is quite certain that many things are suffered 
in this life for which there seems to be no reason, 
and which might very easily have been prevented, 
as we think, when all is known. 

Peter, in spite of shaken health, and a spirit 
sorely tried, came out of prison a better man, a 
stronger man, a man living closer to God than when 
he went in. 

But there was a very curious fact to come 
eut ef this strange trial, of which we must now 
speak. ae 

As far as our human eyes can see, nothing but 
Colonel Penwarne’s death would have brought Father 
Dunstan to the mansion; or sent him, at that time, 
to say Mass in the Catholic church m the village. 
Father Joseph, knowing that he should be so far 
engaged as to want help in the parish church, had 
gone to Dr. Beauclerk, and through him the assist- 
ance of Father Dunstan had been obtained. At 
Penwarne Father Dunstan had heard all that there 
was to tell of Peter Sands, and he had never forgot- 
ten him. 

The grand old lady in black was Father Dunstan’s 
mother. She had lived in London for about three 
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years, and she had become well acquainted with Mrs. 
Penwarne and Lady Edith May. 

When Peter’s great trouble fell upon him she 
heard from them every particular concerning him, 
and she determined on going to Treddington to see 
him. This lady, who was by birth a Portuguese, had 
been twice married. By her first husband she had 
had one daughter who had married an Englishman. 
They had suffered shipwreck on their passage from 
Lisbon to Liverpool, and with their child had been 
lost. She now expressed her conviction of Peter 
Sands being this child. There was a curious identity 
as to time, age, and destination. She had at that 
time been in the West Indies with her second hus- 
band. All inquiries had been made; her son-in-law’s 
friends had written to her; but there had been a fixed 
belief in the loss of all, and no idea had ever arisen 
as to the child having been saved. She told Peter 
what she believed. She wished to adopt him as her 
grandchild. She produced a miniature of his grand- 
father, and no one could deny that there was a re- 
markable likeness in Peter’s face to this picture. 
She said she had observed his countenance as he 
stood on his trial in the dock, and that the likeness 
he showed to her first husband as she watched him 
through her opera-glass convinced her heart of his 
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relationship to him. And now she proposed that 
_he should go to her estates in the West Indies, and 
take the management of her property there as the 
assistant of her agent, who had grown infirm, and 
had suggested that he should have a younger man 
associated with him. 

Peter accepted the offer gladly ; and within the 
month he was sailing to his new home, with Fred 
Drake by his side, whose ‘thorough change of heart 
was to be rewarded by a year’s travel, and who had 
chosen to see life in the tropics in company with the 
friend to whom he owed so much. 


For many a year the people of Penwarne have 
talked of Peter Sands ; his example still lives in the 
village, and the story of his steadfastness eneourages 
the young. He has never forgotten his friends, 
neither have his friends forgotten him; but the 
Miss Lances declare they shall never get over parting 
with him. 

They have, however, consoled themselves in some 
measure by letter-writing ; and though mounting the 
steep stairs to the top of the house, where the glass 
bower still stands, has with increasing years become 
a difficulty, it is a difficulty surmounted occasion- 
ally, when one sister says to the other, ‘Ah! there’s 
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the gaol, and the meadows, and under that holly 
is the granite stile. It is like looking on Peter’s 
youth.’ 

After this comes the prayer for final perseverance, 
in which we all can join them. 
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THE END. 
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XI. The Harpooner. x11. The Cruise of the Agamemnon. 
XIII. A Nova Scotia Fog. xiv. The Mate’s Story. xv. 
The Shipwreck of the Æneas Transport. xvi. A Scene 
in, the Shrouds. xvir. A Skirmish off Bermuda. XVIII. 
Charles Wager. xIx. A Man Overboard. xx. A Loss 
and a Rescue. xXxXI. A Melancholy Adventure on the 
American Seas, XXII. Dolphins and Flying Fish. . 
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History of England, for Family Use and the 
Upper Classes of Schools, By the Author of ‘Christian 
Schools and Scholars.’ Second edition. With Preface by 
the Very Rev. Dr. NORTHCOTE. 6s. 


Tales from the Diary of a Sister of Mercy. 
By C. M. BRAME., New edition, Cloth extra, 4s. 


CONTENTS: The Double Marriage. The Cross and the 
Crown. The Novice. The Fatal Accident. The Priest’s 
Death, The Gambler’s Wife. The Apostate. The Be- 
setting Sin, 

‘Written in a chaste, simple, and touching style.’— Tablet. 
a ‘ This book is a casket, and those who open it will find the gem within.’— 
egester. 
i ‘ a hey are well and cleverly told, and the volume is neatly got up.’— 
Month. 
‘Very well told ; all full of religious allusions and expressions.’—Star. 
‘Very well written, and life-like ; many very pathetic.’—Catholic Opinion. 


By the same, 


Angels Visits: a Series of Tales. With 


Frontispiece and Vignette. 35. 6d. 


‘The tone of the book is excellent, and it will certainly make itself a 
great favourite with the young.’—Month. 

* Beautiful collection of Angel Stories.’ — Weekly Register. 

` One of the prettiest books for children we have seen.’— Tablet. 

t A book which excites more than ordinary praise,’ —Northern Press. 

‘ Touchingly written, and evidently the emanation of a refined and pious 
mind.’—Church Times. , . 

‘A charming little book, full of beautiful stories of the family of angels.’ 
—Church Opinion. 


ST. JOSEPH’S THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 
Edited by Fathers of the Society of Jesus. 
Vol, I. 


On some Popular Errors concerning Poli- 
tics and Religion, By the Right Honourable Lord ROBERT 
MONTAGU, M.P. 6s. 

CONTENTS : Introduction. 1. The Basis of Political 
Science. II. Religion. 11, The Church. Iv. Religious 
Orders. v. Christian Law. vı. The Mass. vil. The Prin- 
ciples of 1789. vill. Liberty. 1x, Fraternity. x. Equality. 
XI, Nationality, Non-intervention, and the Accomplished 
Fact. x11, Capital Punishment, x111. Liberal Catholics. 
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xiv. Civil Marriage. xv. Secularisation of Education. 
XVI. Conclusion. Additional Notes. 

This book has been taken from the ‘ Risposte popolari 
alle obiezioni piu diffuse contro la Religione; opera del P. 
Secondo Franco. Torino, 1868.’ It is not a translation of 
that excellent Italian work, for much has been omitted, 
and even the forms of expression have not been retained ; 
mor yet is it an abstract, for other matter has been added 
throughout. The aim of the editor has been merely to fol- 
low out the intention of P. Franco, and adapt his thoughts 
to the circumstances and mind of England. 


Considerations for a Three Days’ Prepara- 
tion for Communion. Taken chiefly from the French of 
SAINT JURE, S.J. By CECILIE MARY CADDELL. 8d. 


* In every respect a most excellent manual.’—Catholic Times. 
‘A simple and easy method for a devout preparation for that solemn 
duty’ — eekly Register. 
A beautiful compilation carefully prepared.’ — Universe. 


The Spiritual Conflict and Conguest. By 
Dom J. CASTANIZA, O.S.B. Edited, with Preface and Notes, 
by Canon VAUGHAN, English Monk of the Order of St. Bene- 
dict. Second edition. Reprinted from the old English 
Translation of 1652. With fine Original Frontispiece re- 
produced in Autotype. 8s. 6d. 


The Letter-Books of Sir Amias Poulet, 
Keeper of Mary Queen of Scots, Edited by JOHN MORRIS, 
Priest of the Society of Jesus. Demy 8vo, ros. 6d. 

Sir Amias Poulet had charge of the Queen of Scots from 
April 1585 to the time of her death, February 8, 1587. 
His correspondence with Lord-Treasurer Burghley and Sir 
Francis Walsingham enters into the details of her life in 
captivity at Tutbury, Chartley, and Fotheringay. Many of 
the letters now published are entirely unknown, being printed 
from a recently-discovered manuscript. ‘The others have 
been taken from the originals at the Public Record Office 
and the British Museum. The letters are strung together by 
a running commentary, in the course of which several of 
Mr. Froude’s statements are examined, and the question of 
Mary’s complicity in the plot against Elizabeth’s life is 
discussed. 
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Seur Eugenie: the Life and Letters of a 


Sister of Charity. By the Author of ‘A Sketch of the Life 
of St. Paula.’ Second edition, enlarged. On toned paper, 
cloth gilt, 4s. 6¢.; plain paper, cloth plain, 3s. 
‘It is impossible to read it without bearing away in one’s heart some of 
me porou of sweetness” which breathes forth from almost every page.’— 
‘The most charming piece of religious biography that has appeared since 
the Récits d'une Seur’ Catholic o inion. ER 
2 $ We have seldom read a more touching tale of youthful holiness. — Weekly 
egister. 
£ The picture of a life of hidden piety and grace, and of active charity, 
which it presents is extremely beautiful.’—Naszon. 
‘We strongly recommend this devout and interesting life to the careful 
perusal of all our readers.’—Westminster Gazette. : 


Count de Montalembert's Letters to a School- 


fellow, 1827-1830. Qualis ab incepto. Translated from 
the French by C. F. AUDLEY. With Portrait. 5s. 


‘Simple, easy, and unaffected in a degree, these letters form a really 
ing volume. The observations are simply wonderful, considering that 

when he wrote them he was only seventeen or eighteen years of age.’— 
Weekly Register. | 

‘ A new treasure is now presented for the first time in an English casket— 
the letters he wrote when a schoolboy. The loftiness of the aspirations they 
breathe is supported by the intellectual power of which they give evidence.’ 
—Cork Examiner. S i 

‘Reveal in the future ecclesiastical champion and historian a depth of 
feeling and insight into forthcoming events hardly to be expected a 
mere schoolboy. —Sxilding News. 

‘ Display vigour of thought and real intellectual power.’—Church Herald. 


Ecclesiastical Antiquities of London and its 
Suburbs, By ALEXANDER Woop, M.A. Oxon., of the So- 
merset Archzeological Society. şs. 


t O, who the ruine sees, whom wonder doth not fill 
With our great fathers’ pompe, devotion, and their skill ? 


‘Will prove a most useful manual to many of our readers. Stores of 
Catholic memories still hang about the streets of this Raby metropolis. For 
the ancient and religious associations of such places the Catholic reader can 
want no better cicerone than Mr. Wood.’— Weekly Register. 

‘We have indeed to thank Mr. Wood for this excellent little book.’— 
Catholic Opinion, . 

‘Very seldom have we read a book devoted entirely to the metropolis 
with such pleasure.’—Liverpool Catholic Times. 

‘A very pleasing and readable book.’—Builder. 

‘ Gives a plain, sensible, but learned and interesting account of the chief 
church antiquities of London and its suburbs. It is written by a very able 
and competent author—one who thoroughly appreciates his subject, and 
who treats it with the discrimination of a critic and the sound common sense 
ofa practised writer.’—Church Herald. 
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LIBRARY OF RELIGIOUS BIOGRAPHY. 
Edited by EpDwarD HEALY THOMPSON. 


Vol. I. 


The Life of St. Aloysius Gonzaga, S.F. 


Second edition. 5s. 

‘Contains numberless traces of a thoughtful and tender devotion to the 
Saint. It shows a loving penetration into his spirit, and an appreciation of 
the secret motives of his action, which can only be the result of a deeply 
affectionate study of his life and character.’ —Month. 


Vol. IT. 


The Life of Marie Eustetle Harpain; or 
the Angel of the Eucharist. Second edition. 55. 


* Possesses a special value and interest apart from its extraordinay natural 
and supernatural beauty, from the fact that to her example and to the effect 
of her writings is attributed in great measure the wonderful revival of devo- 
tion to the Blessed Sacrament in France, and consequently throughout West- 
ern Christendom.’—Dxdlin Review. 

‘A more complete instance of that life of purity and close union with God 
in the world of which we have just been speaking is to be found in the 
history of Marie Eustelle Harpain, the sempstress of Saint-Pallais. The 
writer of the present volume has had the advantage of very copious materials 
in the French works on which his own work is founded ; and Mr. Thompson 
has discharged his office as editor with his usual diligence and accuracy.’— 
oe Vol. IIT 

ol. III. 


The Life of St. Stanislas Kostka. 5s. 


‘ We strongly recommend this biography to our readers.’ — Tablet. 

‘There has been no adequate biography of St. Stanislas, In rectifying 

this want Mr. Thompson has earned a title to the gratitude of English- 

speaking Catholics. e engaging Saint of Poland will now be better known 

among us, and we need not fear that, better known, he will not be better 
loved.’— Weekly Register. 4 i iÑ 
o e. 2 


The Life of the Baron de Renty; or Per- 
fection in the World exemplified. 6s. 


‘An excellent book. The style is throughout perfectly fresh and buoyant.” 
—Dublin Review, 

‘This beautiful work is a compilation, not of biographical incidents, but of 
holy thoughts and spiritual aspirations, which we may feed on and make our 
own.’—Tablet. y i 

‘Gives full particulars of his marvellous virtue in an agreeable form.’— 
Catholic Times. 

‘A good book for our Catholic young men, teaching how they can sanctify 
the secular state.’—Catholic Opinion, 

‘ Edifying and instructive, a beacon and guide to those whose walks are 
in the ways of the world, who toil and strive to win Christian perfection.’— 
Ulster Examiner, 
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Vol. V. 


The Life of the Venerable Anna Maria 
Taigi, the Roman Matron (1769-1837). Third edition. 
With Portrait. 6s. 


This Biography has been written after a careful collation 
of previous Lives of the Servant of God with each other, 
and with the Analecta Juris Pontificii, which contain large 
extracts from the Processes. Various prophecies attributed 
to her and other holy persons have been collected in an 
Appendix, 


* Of all the series of deopiy interesting biographies which the untiring zeal 
and piety of Mr. Healy Thompson has given of late years to English Ca- 
tholics, none, we think, is to be compared in interest with the one before us, 
both from the absorbing nature of the life itself and the spiritual lessons it 
conveys.’ — Tablet. 

‘A complete biography of the Venerable Matron in the composition of 
which the greatest care has been taken and the best authorities consulted. 
We can safely recommend the volume for the discrimination with which it 
has been written, and for the careful labour and completeness by which it 
has been distinguished.’—Catholic Opinion. 

‘t We recommend this excellent and carefully-compiled biography to all 
our readers. The evident care exercised by the editor in collating the 
various lives of Anna Maria gives great value to the volume, and we hope it 
will meet with the support it so justly merits.’— Westminster Gazette. 

_ ‘We thank Mr. Healy Thompson for this volume. The direct purpose of 
his biographies is always spiritual edification.’—Dudblin Review. 

‘Contains much that is capable of nourishing pious sentiments.’—Nation, 

‘ Has evidently been a labour of love.’ —Month. 


The Hidden Life of Fesus: a Lesson and 


Model to Christians. Translated from the French of Bov- 
DON, by EDWARD HEALY THOMPSON, M.A. Cloth, 3s. 


‘This profound and valuable work has been very carefully and ably trans- 
lated by Mr. Thompson,’—Aegister. 


‘The more we have of such works as the Hidden Life of Yesus the better.’ 
—Westminster Gazette. 


tA book of searching power.’—Church Review. 


‘We have often regretted that this writer’s works are not better known.’ 
— Universe. 


‘We earnestly recommend its study and practice to all readers.’— 7ad/et. 


*We have to thank Mr. Thompson for this translation of a valuable work 
which has long been popular in France. —Dudblin Review. 


‘A good translation.’—Month. 
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Also, by the same Author and Translator, 


Devotion to the Nine Chozrs of Holy Angels, 
and especially to the Angel Guardians, 45. 


‘We congratulate Mr. Thompson on the way in which he has accom- 
praed his task, and we earnestly hope that an increased devotion to the 
oly Angels may be the reward of his labour of love.’ — Tablet. 


‘A beautiful translation.’ —MontA. 
‘ The translation is extremely well done.’—/Veekly Register. 


New Meditations for each Day in the Year, 
on the Life of our Lord Jesus Christ. By a Father of the 
Society of Jesus. With the imprimatur of the Cardinal 
Archbishop of Westminster. New and improved edition, 
Two vols, Cloth, gs.; also in calf, 165.; morocco, 175. 
‘We can heartily recommend this book for its style and substanee ; it 


bears with it several strong recommendations. ... It is solid and practical.’ 
—Westminster Gazette. 


‘A work of great practical utility, and we give it our earnest recommend- 
ation.’— Weekly Register. 


The Day Sanctified ; being Meditations and 


Spiritual Readings for Daily Use. Selected from the Works 
of Saints and approved Writers of the Catholic Church.. 
Fcp. cloth, 35. 6¢.; red edges, 45. 

‘Of the many volumes of meditations on sacred subjects which have ap- 


peared in the last few years, none has seemed to us so well adapted to its 
object as the one before us.’ — Tablet. 


‘Deserves to be specially mentioned.’—J/onth, 
t Admirable in every sense,’—Church Times. 


‘Many of the meditations are of great beauty. . . . They form, in fact, 
excellent little sermons, and we have no doubt will be largely used’as such.’ 
—Literary C hurchman, 


Reflections and Prayers for Holy Com- 


munion. ‘Translated from the French. With Preface by 
His Eminence the CARDINAL ARCHBISHOP OF WEST- 
MINSTER, Fcp. 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6¢.; bound, red edges, ss.; 
calf, 9s5.; morocco, ros. 


‘The Archbishop has marked his approval of the work by writing a pre- 
face for it, and describes it as ‘ʻa valuable addition to our books of devo- 
tion.” ’"—R egister, 

‘ A book rich with the choicest and most profound Catholic devotions.’— 
Church Review. 
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Lallemant’s Doctrine of the Spiritual Life. 
Edited by the late Father FABER. New edition. Cloth, 
45. 6d. 


‘This excellent work has a twofold value, being both a biography and a 
volume of meditations. It contains an elaborate analysis of the wants, dan- 
gers, trials, and aspirations of the inner man, and supplies to the thoughtful 
‘and devout reader the most valuable instructions for the attainment of hea- 
venly wisdom, grace, and strength.’—Catholic Times. 


‘A treatise of the very highest value,’—Aoxth. 


‘ The treatise is preceded by a short account of the writer’s life, and has 
had the wonderful advantage of being edited by the late Father Faber.’— 
Weekly Register. 


The Rivers of Damascus and Jordan: a 
Causerie. By a Tertiary of the Order of St. Dominic. 45. 


‘Good solid reading.” —Month. 
‘Well done and in a truly charitable spirit.’ —Catholic Opinion. 


“It treats the subject in so novel and forcible a light that we are fascin- 
ated in spite of ourselves, and irresistibly led on to follow its arguments and 
rejoice at its conclusions.’—- Tablet, 


Legends of our Lady and the Saints; or 
our Children’s Book of Stories in Verse. Written for the 
Recitations of the Pupils of the Schools of the Holy Child 
Jesus, St. Leonard’s-on-Sea. 3s. 


‘Is is a beautiful meligions idea that is realised in the Legends of our 
Lady and the Saints. The book forms a charming present for pious chil- 
dren.’— Tablet. 

‘The ‘‘ Legends” are so beautiful that they ought to be read by all lovers. 
of poetry.’— Bookseller. 

‘Graceful poems.’ — Month. 


The New Testament Narrative, in the Words 


of the Sacred Writers. With Notes, Chronological Tables, 
and Maps. New edition, revised. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 

‘The compilers deserve great praise for the manner in which they have 

performed their task. We commend this little volume as well and carefully 


rinted, and as furnishing its readers, moreover, with a great amount of use- 
ul information in the tables inserted at the end.’ — Month. 


“It is at once clear, complete, and beautiful. ’- -Catholic Opinion, 


QUARTERLY SERIES. 
Conducted by the Blanagers of the ‘ Month.’ 


ed 


VOLUMES PUBLISHED. 
The Life and Letters of St. Francis Xavier. 


By the Rev. H. J. COLERIDGE, Sec. edit. Two vols. 18s. 


‘ We cordially thank Father Coleridge for a most valuable biography. . . . 
He has spared no pains to insure our having in good classical English a 
translation of all the letters which are extant. ... A complete priest’s manual 
might be compiled from them, entering as they do into all the details ofa 
missioner’s public and private life. ... We trust we have stimulated our 
readers to examine them for themselves, and we are satisfied that they will 
return again and again to them as toa never-exhausted source of interest 
and edification.’— Tablet. 

‘A noble addition to our literature. ... We offer our warmest thanks to 
Father Coleridge for this most valuable work. The letters, we need hardly 
say, will be found of great spiritual use, especially for missionaries and 
priests.’ — Dublin Review. 

‘One of the most fascinating books we have met with for a long time.’— 
Catholic Opinion. 


‘Would that we had many more lives of saints like this! Father Cole- 
ridge has done great service to this branch of Catholic literature, not simply 
by writing a charming book, but especially. by setting others an example of 
how a saint’s life should be written.’— Westminster Gazette. 

‘This valuable book is destined, we feel assured, to take a high place 
among what we may term our English Catholic classics. ... The great 
charm lies in the letters, for in them we have, in a far more forcible manner 
than any biographer could give them, the feelings, experiences, and aspira- 
tions of St. Francis Xavier as pictured by his own pen.’—-Catholic Times. 


‘ Father Coleridge does his own part admirably, and we shall not be sur- 
prised to find his book soon take its place as the standard Life of the saintly 
and illustrious Francis.’— Nation. 


‘ Not only an interesting but a scholarly sketch of a life remarkable alike 
in itselfand in its attendant circumstances. We hope the author will con- 
tinue to labour in a department of literature for which he has here shown his 
aptitude. To find a saint’s life which is at once moderate, historical, and 
appreciative is not a common thing.’—Seturday Review. 


‘Should be studied by all missionaries, and is worthy of a place in every 
Christian library.’—Church Herald. 
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The Life of St. Jane Frances Fremyot de 


Chantal, By EMILY BowLes. With Preface by thé Rev. 
H. J. COLERIDGE. Second edition. 55. 6d. 


“We venture to promise great pleasure and profit to the reader of this 
charming biography. It gives a complete and faithful portrait of one of the 
most attractive saints of the generation which followed the completion of 
the Council of Trent.’-—Month. 

‘Sketched in a life-like manner, worthy of her well-earned reputation as 
a Catholic writer.’— Weekly Register. ' 

‘We have read it on and on with the fascination of a novel, and yet it is 
the life of a saint, described with a rare delicacy of touch and feeling such 
as is seldom met with.’— Tablet. 

‘A very readable and interesting compilation. ... The author has done 
her work faithfully and conscientiously.’—A theneexme. 

‘ Full of incident, and told in a style so graceful and felicitous that it wins 
upon the reader with every page.’—Nation. 

‘ Miss Bowles has done her work in a manner which we cannot better 
commend than by expressing a desire that she may find many imitators. 
She has endued her materials with life, and clothed them with a langua 
anda style of which we do not know what to admire most—the purity, the 
grace, the refinement, or the elegance. If our readers wish to know the 
value and the beauty of this book, they can do no better than get it and 
read it.’— Westminster Gazette. 

‘ One of the most charming and delightful volumes which has issued from 
the pe for many years. Miss Bowles has accomplished her task faithfully 
and happily, with simple grace and unpretentious language, and a winning 
manner which, independently of her subject, irresistibly carries us along.’— 
Ulster Examiner. 


The History of the Sacred Passion. From 
the Spanish of Father LuIs DE LA PALMA, of the Society 
of Jesus. The Translation revised and edited by the Rev. 
H. J. COLERIDGE. Third edition. 75. 6d. 


‘A work long held in great and just repute in Spain. It opens a mine of 
wealth to one’s soul. ‘Though there are many works on the Passion in or 
lish, probably none will be found so generally useful both for 7 saps read- 
ing and meditation. We desire to see it widely circulated.’ — Z adie. 


‘A sterling work of the utmost value, procaine from the pen of a great 
theologian, whose piety was as simple and tender as his learning and culture 
were profound and exquisite. It is a rich storehouse for contemplation on 
the great mystery of our Redemption, and one of those books which every 
Catholic ought to read for himself.’— Weekly Register. 

‘The most wonderful work upon the Passion that we have ever read. To 
us the charm lies in this, that it is entirely theological. It is made use of 
largely by those who give the Exercises of St. Ignatius; it is, as it were, 
the flesh upon the skeleton of the Exercises. Never has the Passion been 
meditated upon so before. ... If any one wishes to understand the Passion 
of our Lord in its fulness, let him procure this book.’ —Daudblin Review. 


“We have not read a more thoughtful work on our Blessed Lord’s Ps wsion. 
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It is a complete storehouse of matter for meditation, and for sermons on that 
divine mystery. —Catholic Opinion. 

‘The book is—speaking comparatively of human offerings—a magnificent 
oftering to the Crucified, and to those who wish to make a real study of the 
Cross will be a most precious guide.’—Church Review. 


Jerne of Armorica: a Tale of the Time of 
Chlovis. By J. C. BATEMAN. 6s. 6d. 


‘We know of few tales of the kind that can be ranked higher than the 
beautiful story before us. The author has hit on the golden mean between 
an overdisplay of antiquarianism and an indolent transfer of modern modes 
of action and thought to a distant time. The descriptions are masterly, the 
characters distinct, the interest unflagging. We may add that the period is 
one of those which may be said to be comparatively unworked.’—Month. 

‘A volume of very great interest and very great utility. As a story it is 
sure to give much delight, while, as a sto pended on historical fact, it will 
benefit all by its very able reproduction of very momentous scenes... . The 
book is excellent. T we are to have a literature of fiction at ali, we hope it 
will include many like volumes.’ — Dublin Review. 

‘ Although a work of fiction, it is historically correct, and the author 
portrays with great skill the manners and customs of the times of which he 

rofesses to give a description. In reading this charming tale we seem to 
taken by the hand by the writer, and made to assist at the scenes which 
he describes’ — Tablet. 

‘The author ofthis most interesting tale has hit the happy medium be- 
tween a display of antiquarian knowledge and a mere reproduction in distant 
ages of commonplace modern habits of thought. The descriptions are ex- 
cellent, the characters well drawn, and the subject itself is very attractive, 
besides having the advantage of not having been written threadbare’ — 
Westminster Gazette. 

‘ The tale is excessively interesting, the language appropriate to the time 
and rank of the characters, the style flowing and easy, and the narrative 
leads one on and on until it becomes a very difficult matter to lay the book 
down until it is finished. ... It isa valuable addition to Catholic fictional 
literature.’—Catholic Times. 

‘A very pretty historico-ecclesiastical novel of the times of Chlovis. It 
is full of incident, and is very pleasant reading.’— Literary Churchman. 


Public Life of our Lord. By the Rev. H. J. 


COLERIDGE, S.J. 3 vols. published. 6s. 6d. per vol. 


The Life of the Blessed Fohn Berchmans. 


By the Rev. FRANCIS GOLDIE, S.J. 6s. 
‘A complete and life-like picture, and we are glad to be able to congratu- 
late Father Goldie on his success.’— Tablet. 


‘Drawn up with a vigour and freedom which show great power of bio- 
graphical writing.’"—Dudbitn Review, 


‘ One of the most interesting of all.’--Weekly Register. 
‘Unhesitatingly we say that it is the very best Life of Blessed John 
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Berchmans, and as such it will take rank with religious biographies of the 
highest merit.’ — Catholic Times. 


‘Is of great literary merit, the style being marked by elegance and a 
complete absence of redundancy.’ —Cork Examiner. 


‘This delightful and edifying volume is of the deepest interest. The 
perusal will afford both pleasure and profit’ —Church Heraid. 


The Life of the Blessed Peter Favre, of the 


Society of Jesus, First Companion of St. Ignatius Loyola. 
From the Italian of Father GIUSEPPE BOERO, of the same 
Society. With Preface by the Rev. H. J. COLERIDGE, 
6s. 6d. 

This Life has been written on the occasion of the beati- 
fication of the Ven. Peter Favre, and contains the Memoriale 
or record of his private thoughts and meditations, written 
by himself. 

‘At once a book of spiritual reading, and also an interesting historical 
narrative. The Memoriale, or Spiritual Diary, is here translated at full 
length, and is the most precious portion of one of the most valuable biogra- 
phies we know.’ — Tablet. 

: Ree picture drawn from the life, admirably and succinctly told. 
The Memoriale will be found one of the most admirable epitomes of sound 
devotional reading.’—Weekly Register. 

‘The Memoriale is hardly excelled in interest by anything of the kind 
now extant.’—Catholic Times. 

‘ Full of interest, instruction, and example.’—Cork Examiner. 

‘One of the most interesting to the general reader of the entire series up 
to this time.’—Nation. 

€ This wonderful diary, the Afemoriale, has never been published before, 


and we are much mistaken if it does not become a cherished possession to 
thoughtful Catholics’ —Month. — 


The Dialogues of St. Gregory the Great. 
An old English version, Edited, with Preface, by the Rev. 
H. J. COLERIDGE, 6s. 


‘The Catholic world must feel grateful to Father Coleridge for this ex- 
cellent and compendious edition. The subjects treated of possess at this 
moment a special interest. . .. The Preface by Father Coleridge is interest- 
ing and well written, and we cordially recommend the book to the perusal 
of all.’—Tadlet. 

‘This is a most interesting book. ... Father Coleridge gives a very 
useful preface summarising the contents.’ — Weekly Register. 


“We have seldom taken up a book in which we have become at once so 
deeply interested. It will suit any one ; it will teach all ; it will confirm any 
who require that process ; and it will last and be read when other works are 
quite forgotten.’—Catholic Times. 

‘Edited and published with the utmost care and the most perfect literary 
taste, this volume adds one more gem to the treasury of English Catholic 
literature.’—New Vork Catholic World. 
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The Life of Sister Anne Catherine Emme- 
rich, Edited, with Preface, by the Rev. H. J. COLERIDGE. 
55. , 


St. Winefride; or Holywell and its Pü- 
grims. By the Author of ‘Tyborne.’ Third edition. 15. 


Summer Talks about Lourdes. By Miss 


CADDELL. Cloth, 15. 6d. 


Blessed Margaret Mary Alacoque: a brief 
and popular Account of her Life; to which are added 
Selections from some of her Sayings, and the Decree of her 
Beatification. By the late Rev. CHARLES B. GARSIDE, 
MA. rs. 


A Comparison between the History of the 
Church and the Prophecics of the Apocalypse, Translated 
from the German by EDWIN DE LISLE. 2s. 


CATHOLIC-TRUTH TRACTS. 
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Manchester Dialogues. First Series. By the 
Rev, Fr. HARPER, S.J. 


No. 1. The Pilgrimage. 
11. Are Miracles going on still ? 
III. Popish Miracles tested by the Bible. 
Iv. Popish Miracles, 
v. Liquefaction of the Blood of St. Januarius. 
vi. ‘Bleeding Nuns’ and ‘ Winking Madonnas.’ 
vir. Are Miracles physically possible ? 
vil. Are Miracles morally possible? 


Price’ of each 3s. per 100, 25 for 15.; also 25 of the above 
assorted for 1s. Also the whole Series complete in neat Wrap- 
per, 6d. 

Specimen Packet of General Series, containing 100 assorted, 
15. 6d. 
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